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EPIDEMIOLOGY AND INDIVIDUAL CONDUCT: A CASE FROM CRIMINOLOGY* 


Donan R. Cressey 
University of California, Los Angeles 


A principal thesis of this paper is that a theory explain- 
ing social behavior in general, or any specific kind of so- 
cial behavior, should have two distinct but consistent as- 
pects. First, there must be a statement that explains the 
statistical distribution of the behavior in time and space 
(epidemiology), and from which predictive statements 
about unknown statistical distributions can be derived. 
Second, there must be a statement that identifies, at least 
by implication, the process by which individuals come to 
exhibit the behavior in question, and from which can be 
derived predictive statements about the behavior of indi- 
viduals. Concentration on either the epidemiological seg- 
ment or the individual conduct segment of a theoretical 
problem is sometimes necessary, but it is erroneous and 
inefficient to ignore the second segment, to turn it over 
to another academic discipline, or to leave its solution to 
a specialized set of workers within a single discipline. 

In some cases, data on both aspects of a problem are 
not available, so that a two-edged theory is impossible. 
For example, my work on trust violation was concerned 
almost exclusively with the process by which one becomes 
a criminal, but such concentration was necessary because 
reliable data on the distribution of this type of crime was 
not available. Should data become available, then the 
generalization about trust violators should be integrated 
with a generalization about variations in trust violation. 
In other cases, concentration on one phase of an explana- 
‘ tion may be merely a matter of interest or time. However, 
it might also be due to an undesirable informal or formal 
division of labor—such as that between sociologists and 
psychiatrists, or that indicated by the recent development 
of a special Section on Social Psychology within the Amer- 
ican Sociological Association. 

The need for integrated theories of epidemiology and 
individual conduct is demonstrated in the work done on 

*Presidential Address read at the annual meetings of the Pa- 
cific Sociological Association, April, 1960. 


1 Donald R. Cressey, Other People’s Money, Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1953. 
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Merton’s theory of deviant behavior. Over twenty years 
ago, Merton presented a sociological statement purporting, 
among other things, to account for an excess of property 
crimes in the working class population. However, he left 
unanswered (and to some extent unasked) the question 
of why only a rather insignificant proportion of working 


class persons become property offenders.2 While a few 


sociologists paid attention to this theory about the epide- 
miology of crime, psychiatric theory that is quite unrelated 
to Merton’s theory has continued to dominate explanation 
of individual cases of working class (and other) criminal- 
ity. Only in the last five years has there been a signifi- 
cant attempt to identify the processes by which the block- 
ing of legitimate means for achieving success, posed by 
Merton, might “work” to produce the criminality of indivi- 
dual working class persons. Even here, the most significant 
efforts have concentrated on variations in socially struc- 
tured opportunities for deviation, rather than on the social 
psychological mechanisms involved in individual cases.* 

In an even more significant case, a sociological theory 
of the epidemiology of crime has been neglected because 
it has been viewed as only an alternative to psychiatric 
theories about the process by which individuals become 
criminals. The implications of Sutherland’s “theory of 
differential association” for explaining the high and low 
crime rates of various categories of persons have been all 
but ignored, just as the implications of Merton’s theory 
for explanation of individual conduct have been neglected. 
Yet it is clear, as we will show later, that when Sutherland 
introduced the idea of differential association, in 1939, 


2"Robert K. Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” American 
Sociological Review, 3 (October, 1938), pp. 672-682. 

3 Cf. Frank E, Hartung, “A Critique of the Sociological Approach 
to Crime and Correction,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 23 
(Autumn, 1958), pp. 703-734. 

4 Richard A. Cloward, “Illegitimate Means, Anomie, and De- 
viant Behavior,” American Sociological Review, 24 (April, 1959), 
pp. 164-176; and Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, “Types _ 
of Delinquent Subcultures,” unpublished manuscript, December, 
1958. 


he was concerned with both phases of the general problem 
in criminology: explaining the distribution of crime rates, 
and identifying the process by which a person becomes a 
criminal.> His idea has had a profound effect on crimin- 
ological and sociological thought, despite the fact that it 
has become a center of controversy. Significantly, the con- 
troversy has concentrated on the capacity of the statement 
to portray accurately the process by which individuals be- 
come criminals, and its capacity to explain the distribu- 
tion of crime and delinquency has scarcely been studied 
or discussed. Yet we shall see that, in a very real sense, 
Sutherland was trying to do for criminology what Darwin 
did for biology. Although such an observation might seem 
pretentious when the range of phenomena included in the 
scope of Darwin’s theory is compared with the range in- 


cluded in Sutherland’s, each man did try to state a prin- 


ciple accounting for the presence or absence of “deviant” 
phenomena, and then also tried to specify the process by 
which “deviancy” comes to be present in individual cases. 

We shall return to this comparison after examining the 
theory of differential association and some of the criticisms 


of one of its parts. 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND INDIVIDUAL CRIMINALITY 


Sutherland’s theory of differential association can best 
be understood if only that part of it which has become the 
center of attention and which purports to explain individual 
criminality is considered first. The essential ideas here are 
that “criminal behavior is learned in interaction with per- 
sons in a pattern of communication,” and that the specific 
direction of motives, drives, rationalizations, and attitudes 
—whether in the direction of criminality or anti-criminal- 
ity—is learned from persons who define the legal codes as 
rules to be observed and from persons whose attitudes are 
favorable to violation of legal codes. “A person becomes 
delinquent because of an excess of definitions favorable to 
violation of law over definitions unfavorable to violation 
of law.”® In modern society, the two kinds of definitions 
of what is expected and desired in reference to legal codes 
exist side by side, and a person might present contradic- 
tory definitions to another person at different times and 
in different situations. Sutherland called the process of 
receiving these two kinds of definitions “differential asso- 
ciation,” because what is learned in association with crim- 
inal behavior patterns is in competition with what is learned 
in association with anti-criminal behavior patterns. “When 
persons become criminals, they do so because of contacts 


5 We do not mean to imply that this is the only general prob- 
lem in criminology. In addition to the two phases of the general 
problem of etiology, criminologists are concerned with the sociology 
of criminal law and the sociology of punishment. 

€For a complete statement of Sutherland’s theory, see Edwin 
H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey, Principles of Criminology, 
5th edition, New York: Lippincott, 1955, pp. 74-81. Unless other- 
Wise identified, all quotations of Sutherland are from these pages. 
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with criminal behavior patterns and also because of isola- 
lation from anti-criminal patterns.” The kind of social © 
psychological process Sutherland seemed to have in mind 
will become clearer if we consider some of the details of 
his statement by reviewing both the principal interpretive 
errors apparently made by his readers and the principal 
criticisms advanced by his criminological colleagues. 


Some Literary Errors 


The statement of the theory of differential association 
is not clear. In two pages, Sutherland presented nine prop- 
ositions, with little elaboration, that purport to explain 
both the epidemiology of crime and delinquency and the 
presence of criminality and delinquency in individual cases. 
It therefore is not surprising that his words do not always 
convey the meaning he seemed to intend. Most significantly, 
as we shall see later, the statement gives the impression that 
there is little concern for explaining variations in crime and 
delinquency rates. This is a serious error in communica- 
tion on Sutherland’s part. In reference to the delinquent 
and criminal behavior of individuals, however, the difh- 
culty in communication seems to arise as much from 
readers’ failure to study the words presented as from the 
words themselves. Five principal errors, and a number of 
minor ones, have arisen because readers do not always 
understand what Sutherland seemed to be trying to say. 

First, it is common to believe, or (perhaps necessarily) 
to assume momentarily, if only for purposes of research 
and discussion, that the theory is concerned only with 
contacts or associations with criminal and delinquent be- 
havior patterns.’ Vold, for example, says, “One of the 


7 Robert G. Caldwell, Criminology, New York: Ronald Press, 
1956, p. 182; Ruth S. Cavan, Criminology, 2nd edition, New York: 
Crowell, 1955, p. 701; Marshall B. Clinard, “The Process of Urban- 
ization and Criminal Behavior,” American Journal of Sociology, 
48 (September, 1942), pp. 202-213; “Rural Criminal Offenders,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 50 (July, 1944), pp. 38-45; “Crim- 
inological Theories of Violations of Wartime Regulations,” Ameri- 
ican Sociological Review, 11 (June, 1946), pp. 258-270; “The So- 
ciology of Delinquency and Crime,” in Joseph Gittler, editor, Re- 
view of Sociology, New York: Wiley, 1957, p. 477; and Sociology 
of Deviant Behavior, New York: Rinehart, 1957, p. 240; H. War- 
ren Dunham and Mary Knauer, “The Juvenile Court in Its Re- 
lationship to Adult Criminality,” Social Forces, 32 (March, 1954), 
pp. 290-296; Mabel A. Elliott, Crime in Modern Society, New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1952, pp. 347-348; Sheldon Glueck, “Theory and 
Fact in Criminology,” British Journal of Delinquency, 7 (October, 
1956), pp. 92-109; Robert E. Lane, “Why Businessmen Violate the 
Law,” Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 44 (July-August, 
1953), pp. 151-165; Walter C. Reckless, The Etiology of Delinquent 
and Criminal Behavior, New York: Social Science Council, 1943, 
p. 60; James F. Short, Jr., “Differential Association and Delin- 
quency,” Social Problems, 4 (January, 1957), pp. 233-239; and 
“Differential Association with Delinquent Friends and Delinquent 
Behavior,” Pacific Sociological Review, 1 (Spring, 1958), pp. 20-25; 
Harrison M. Trice, “Sociological Factors in Association with A.A.,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 48 (November-December, 
1957), pp. 374-386; George B. Vold, Theoretical Criminology, New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1958, pp. 194-195. 
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persistent problems that always has bedeviled the theory 
of differential association is the obvious fact that not 
everyone in contact with criminality adopts or follows the 
criminal pattern.”® At first glance, at least, such statements 
seem to overlook or ignore the words “differential” and 
“excess” in Sutherland’s presentation. After stating that 

"a person becomes delinquent because of an excess of defini- 
tions favorable to violation of law over definitions unfavor- 
able to violation of law, Sutherland continues by saying, 
“This is the principle of differential association. It refers 
to both criminal and anti-criminal associations and has 
to do with counter-acting forces.” Thus, he does not say 
that persons become criminals because of associations with 
criminal behavior patterns; he says that they become crim- 
inals because of an overabundance of such associations, in 
comparison with associations with anti-criminal behavior 
patterns. Accordingly, it is erroneous to state or imply 
that the theory is invalid because a category of persons 
—such as policemen, prison workers, or criminologists— 
have had extensive association with criminal behavior pat- 
terns but yet are not criminals. 

Second, it is commonly believed that Sutherland says 
persons become criminals because of an excess of associ- 
ations with criminals.® Because of the manner in which 
the theory is stated, and because of the popularity of the 
“bad companions” theory of criminality in our society, 
this error is easy to make. Sutherland’s proposal is con- 
cerned with ratios of associations with patterns of behavior, 
no matter what the character of the person presenting 
them. Throughout his formal statement, Sutherland uses 
terms such as “definitions of legal codes as favorable or 
unfavorable,” “definitions favorable to violation of law 
over definitions unfavorable to violation of law,” and “as- 
sociation with criminal and anti-criminal patterns.” Thus, 
if a mother teaches her son that “Honesty is the best pol- 
icy” but also teaches him, perhaps inadvertently, that “It 
is all right to steal a loaf of bread when you are starving,” 
she is presenting him with an anti-criminal behavior pat- 
tern and a criminal behavior pattern, even if she herself 
is honest, noncriminal, and even anti-criminal. One can 

8 Op. cit., p. 194. 

® Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, New Horizons in 
Criminology, 3rd edition, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1959, p. 159; Caldwell, op. cit., pp. 182-183; Cavan, op. cit., 
p. 701; Clinard, “The Process of Urbanization and Criminal Be- 


havior,” op. cit.; “Rural Criminal Offenders,” op. cit., and “Crim- 
inological Theories of Violations of Wartime Regulations,” op. cit. ; 
Elliott, op. cit., p. 274; Daniel Glaser, “The Sociological Approach 
to Crime and Correction,” Law and Contemporary Problems, 23 
(Autumn, 1958), pp. 683-702; and “Differential Association and 
Criminological Prediction: “Problems of Measurement,” paper read 
at the annual meetings of the American Sociological Association, 
Chicago, September, 1959; Glueck, op. cit.; Lane, op. cit.; Reckless, 
op. cit., p. 60; Harry M. Shulman, “The Family and Juvenile De- 
linquency,” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 261 (January, 1949), pp. 21-31; Donald R. Taft, Crimin- 
ology, New York: Macmillan, 1956, p. 338. 
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learn criminal behavior patterns from persons who are not 
criminals, and one can learn anti-criminal behavior pat- 
terns from hoods, professional crooks, habitual offenders, 
and gangsters. 

Third, in periods of time ranging from five to twelve 
years after publication of the formal statement with the 
word “systematic” omitted, at least five authors have erro- 
neously believed that the theory pertains to “systematic” 
criminal behavior only.!° This error is not important to 
the substance of Sutherland’s current statement of the 
theory, but discussing it does tell something about the 
nature of the theory. The first formal statement was quali- 
fied so that it pertained only to “systematic” criminal be- 
havior, rather than to the more general category “criminal 
behavior.”"1 Sutherland deleted the word “systematic” 
from the second version of his theory, which first appeared 
in the Fourth Edition of his Principles of Criminology, in 
1947. He explained that it was his belief that all but “the 
very trivial criminal acts” were “systematic,” but he de- 
leted the word because some research workers were unable 
to identify “systematic criminals,” and other workers con- 
sidered only an insignificant proportion of prisoners to be 
“systematic criminals.”!2 The theory now refers to all 
criminal behavior. Limitation to “systematic” criminality 
was made for what seemed to be practical rather than logi- 
cal reasons, and it was abandoned when it did not seem 
to have practical utility. Yet, one author (Caldwell) has 
recently been as critical of the word “systematic” as was 
an early article that attacked the original statement con- 
taining the word “systematic.”1* 

Fourth, it is commonplace to say that the theory is de- 
fective because it does not explain why persons have the 


associations they have.'* Although such expressions are 


10 Caldwell, op. cit., pp. 182-184; Cavan, op. cit., p. 701; Elliott, 
op. cit., p. 274; Richard R. Korn and Lloyd W. McCorkle, Crimin- 
ology and Penology, New York: Holt, 1959, pp. 297-298; Vold, 
op. cit., pp. 197-198. 

11 See Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of Criminology, 3rd edi- 
tion, New York: Lippincott, 1939, pp. 5-9. This statement proposed 
generally that systematic criminality is learned in a process of differ- 
ential association but then went on to use “consistency” as one 
of the modes of affecting the impact of the various patterns present- 
ed in the process of association. Thus, “consistency” of the behavior 
patterns presented was used as a general explanation of criminality, 
but “consistency” also was used to describe the process by which 
differential association takes place. Like the word “systematic,” 
“consistency” was deleted from the next version of the theory. 

12 Edwin H. Sutherland, “Development of the Theory,” in Albert 
K. Cohen, Alfred R. Lindesmith, and Karl F. Schuessler, editors, 
The Sutherland Papers, Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 
1956, p. 21. 

13 Arthur L, Leader, “A Differential Theory of Criminality,” 
Sociology and Social Research, 26 (September, 1941), pp. 45-53. 

14 Glueck, op. cit; Clarence R. Jeffery, “An Integrated Theory of 
Crime and Criminal Behavior,” Journal of Criminal Law and Crim- 
inology, 49 (March- April, 1959), pp. 533-552; Leader, op. cit.; 
Martin H. Neumeyer, Juvenile Delinquency in Modern Society, 2nd ~ 
edition, New York: Van Nostrand, 1955, p. 152; James F. Short, 
Jr., “Differential Association as a Hypothesis: Problems of Empiri- 
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valuable statements of what is needed in criminological 
research, they are erroneous when applied to differential 
association. Sutherland recognized that determining why 
persons have the associations they have is a desirable prob- 
lem for research, and we shall later see that when his theory 
is viewed as a principle that attempts to account for varia- 
tions in crime rates it does deal in a general way with 
differential opportunities for association with an excess 
of criminal behavior patterns. Nevertheless, the fact that 
the “individual conduct” part of the theory does not pre- 
tend to account for a person’s associations cannot be con- 


sidered a defect in it: 


It is not necessary, at this level of explanation, to ex- 
plain why a person has the associations he has; this cer- 
tainly involves a complex of things. In an area where the 
delinquency rate is high a boy who is sociable, gregarious, 
active, and athletic is very likely to come in contact with 
other boys in the neighborhood, learn delinquent behavior 
from them, and become a gangster; in the same neigh- 
borhood the psychopathic boy who is isolated, introvert, 
and inert may remain at home, nct become acquainted 
with other boys in the neighborhood, and not become de- 
linquent. In another situation, the sociable, athletic, 
aggressive boy may become a member of a scout troop 
and not become involved in delinquent behavior. The 
person’s associations are determined in the general con- 
text of social organization.!5 


Fifth, other authors have erroneously taken “theory” to 
be synonymous with “bias” or “prejudice,” and have con- 
demned Sutherland’s statement on this ground. For ex- 
ample, in connection with criticizing Sutherland for delet- 
ing “systematic” from the 1947 version of his theory, Cald- 
well has written that by 1947 “we had not acquired enough 
additional facts to enable [Sutherland] to explain all crim- 
inal behavior.”!® This statement does not clearly recog- 
nize that facts themselves do not explain anything, and that 
theory tries to account for the relationships between known 
facts, among other things. Confusion about the role of 
theory also is apparent in Clinard’s statement that Suther- 
land’s theory is “arbitrary,” Glueck’s statement that “social 
processes are dogmatically shaped to fit into the prejudices 
of the pre-existing theory of ‘differential association’,” and 
Jeffery’s statement that “the theory does not differentiate 
between criminal and non-criminal behavior, since both 
types of behavior can be learned.”!* Such statements are 
not so much errors in interpretation of the differential as- 
sociation statement as they are errors regarding the role 


cal Testing,” paper read at the annual meetings of the American 
Sociological Association, September, 1959; Trice, op. cit.; S, Kirson 
Weinberg, “Theories of Criminality and Problems of Prediction,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, 45 (November-Decem- 
ber, 1954), pp. 412-429. 

15 Sutherland and Cressey, op. cit., p. 79. 

16 Op. cit., p. 182. 

17 Clinard, Sociology of Deviant Behavior, op. cit., p. 204; Glueck, 
op. cit., p. 99; Jeffery, op. cit., p. 537. 
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of theory, hypotheses, and facts in scientific research. Later, — 
we will show that Sutherland’s whole theory does organ- 
ize and integrate known facts about crime. Here, we need 
only indicate that Merton, and many others, have dis- 
pelled the notion that sociological theory is arbitrarily 
imposed on the facts it seeks to explain.1* 


Additional errors stemming from the form of Suther- 


_land’s formal statement, from lack of careful reading of 


the statement, or from assumptions necessary to conduct- 
ing research, have been made, but not with the frequency 
of the five listed above. Among these are confusion of the 
concept “definition of the situation” with the word “situ- 
ation,”!® confusion of the notion that persons associate 
with criminal and anti-criminal behavior patterns with 
the notion that it is groups that associate on a differential 
basis,”° belief that the theory is concerned principally with 
learning the techniques for committing crimes,”! belief 
that the theory refers to learning of behavior patterns 
that are neither criminal nor anti-criminal in nature,?* 
belief that “differential association,” when used in refer- 
ence to professional thieves, means maintaining “a cer- 
tain necessary aloofness from ordinary people,”** failure 
to recognize that the shorthand phrase “differential asso- 
ciation” is equivalent to “differential association with 
criminal and anti-criminal behavior patterns,” with the 
consequent assumption that the theory attempts to explain 
all behavior, not just criminal behavior,”* and belief that 
the theory is concerned only with a raw ratio of associa- 
tions between the two kinds of behavior patterns and does 
not contain the statement, explicitly made, that “differen- 
tial association may vary in frequency, duration, priority, 
and intensity.”° 


18 Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. edi- 
tion, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957, pp. 85-117. 

19 Milton L. Barron, The Juvenile in Delinquent Society, New 
York: Knopf, 1954, p. 101. 

20 Elliott, op. cit., p. 274. 

21 Clinard, “Criminological Theories of Violations of Wartime 
Regulations,” op. cit. 

22 Taft writes of differential association “with others who have 
become relative failures or criminals,” but Sutherland’s theory has 
nothing to say about association with “failures,” unless “failures” 
and “persons presenting criminal behavior patterns” are used syno- 
nymously. Op. cit.; p. 338. 

23 Walter C. Reckless, The Crime Problem, 2nd edition, New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955, p. 169, This kind of error 
may stem from Sutherland himself, for in his work on the profes- 
sional thief he used the term “differential association” to charac- 
terize the members of the behavior system, rather than to describe 
the process presented in the first statement of his theory, two years 
later. See Edwin H. Sutherland, The Professional Thief, Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1937, pp. 206-207. 

24 Howard B. Gill, “An Operational View of Criminology,” Ar- 
chives of Criminal Psychodynamics, October, 1957, p. 284; Jeffery, 
op. cit. 

25 Clinard, “Criminological Theories of Violations of Wartime 
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behavior pattern presented once in a radio show with the impact 
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Some Popular Criticisms of Differential Association 


Identification of some of the defects that various critics 
have found in Sutherland’s statement also should make his 
theory clearer. Five principal types of criticism have been 
advanced in the literature. It would be incorrect to as- 


_sume that a criticism advanced by many readers is more 


valid or important than one advanced by a single reader, 
but commenting on every criticism would take us too far 
afield. We can only mention, without elaboration, some 
of the criticisms advanced by only one or two authors. It 
has been stated or implied that the theory of differential 
association is defective because it omits consideration of 
free will,?* is based on a psychology assuming rational 
deliberation,?” ignores the role of the victim,?* does not 
explain the origin of crime,”® does not define terms such 
as “systematic” and “excess,”°° does not take “biological 
factors” into account,* is of little or no value to “practical 
men,””®? is not comprehensive enough because it is not inter- 
disciplinary,** is not allied closely enough with more gen- 
eral sociological theory and research,** is too compre- 
hensive because it applies to non-criminals,®° and assumes 
that all persons have equal access to criminal and anti- 
criminal behavior patterns.** Some of these comments rep- 
resent pairs of opposites, one criticism contradicting an- 
other, and others seem to be based on one or more of the 
errors described above. Still others are closely allied with 
the five principal types of criticism, and we shall return 
to them. 

One popular form of “criticism” of differential associa- 
tion is not, strictly speaking, criticism at all. At least ten 
scholars have speculated that some kinds of criminal be- 


of a pattern presented numerous times to a child who deeply loved 
and respected the donor. It does not so equate the patterns. 

26 Caldwell, op. cit., p. 182. 

27 Weinberg, op. cit. 

28 Clinard, “The Sociology of Delinquency and Crime, op. cit., 

p. 479. 

29 Jeffery, op. cit., p. 537. ‘ 

30 Leader, op. cit.; Caldwell, op. cit.; Marshall B. Clinard, “Crim- 
inological Research,” in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and 
Leonard Cottrell, editors, Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, 
1959, pp. 510-513; Short, “Differential Association and Delin- 


quency,” op. cit. 


31 Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., p. 159; Caldwell, op. cit., p. 182; 


: Gill, op. cit., pp. 289-291; Glueck, op. cit., pp. 98-99. Olof Kinberg, 
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Chapter 24, in Ivar Agge, Gunnar Boalt, Bo Gerle, Maths Heuman, 
Carl-Gunnar Janson, Olof Kinberg, Sven Rengby, Torgny Seger- 
stedt, and Thorsten Sellin, Kriminologi, Stockholm: Wahlstrém 
and Widstrand, 1955, pp. 415-429. 

82 Barnes and Teeters, op. cit., p. 210. 

33 Jbid., p. 162; Caldwell, op. cit., p. 182; Gill, op. cit., p. 284; 
Glueck, op. cit., pp. 105, 108; Howard Jones, Crime and the Penal 
System, London: University Tutorial Press, 1956, p. 95. 

34 Clarence Schrag, “Review of Principles of Criminology,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 20 (August, 1955), pp. 500-501. 

35 Gill, op. cit., p. 284; Jeffery, op. cit., p. 537. 

36 Cloward, op. cit.; Short, “Differential Association as a Hypoth- 
esis,” op. cit., p. 3. 
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havior are exceptional to the theory. Thus, it has been 
said that the theory does not apply to rural offenders,?” to 
landlords who violated OPA regulations,?* to criminal 
violators of financial trust,®® to “naive check forgers,”*° to 
white-collar criminals,*! to perpetrators of “individual” 
and “personal” crimes,*? to irrational and impulsive crim- 
inals,** to “adventitious” and/or “accidental” criminals,** 
to “occasional,” “incidental,” and “situational” offend- 
ers,*° to murderers, non-professional shoplifters and non- 
career type of criminals,** to persons who commit crimes 
of passion,*” and to men whose crimes were perpetrated 
under emotional stress.** It is significant that only the first 
five comments—those referring to rural offenders, land- 
lords, trust violators, check forgers, and some white-collar 
criminals—are based on research, It also is significant that 
at least two authors have simply stated that the theory is 
subject to criticism because there are exceptions to it; the 
kind of behavior thought to be exceptional is not speci- 
fied.*® 

The fact that most of the comments are not based on 
research means that the “criticisms” actually are proposals 
for research, Should a person conduct research on a par- 
ticular type of offender and find that the theory does not 
hold, a revision is called for, providing the research ac- 
tually tested the theory, or part of it. As indicated, this 
procedure has been used in five instances, and these in- 
stances need to be given careful attention. But in most 
cases, there is no evidence that the kind of behavior said 
to be exceptional is exceptional. For example, we do not 
know that “accidental” or “incidental” or “occasional” 
criminals have not gone through the process specified by 


37 Clinard, “The Process of Urbanization and Criminal Behavior,” 
and “Rural Criminal Offenders,” op. cit. 

38 Clinard, “Criminological Theories of Violations of Wartime 
Regulations,” op. cit. 

39 Donald R. Cressey, “Application and Verification of the Differ- 
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40 Edwin M. Lemert, “Isolation and Closure Theory of Naive 
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and McCorkle, op. cit., pp. 299-300. 
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1956), p. 441. 
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Sutherland. Perhaps it is assumed that some types of 
criminal behavior are “obviously exceptional.” However, 
a theoretical analysis indicated that one type of behavior 
that appears to be obviously exceptional—“compulsive 
criminality”—is not necessarily exceptional at all.°° 

A second principal kind of criticism attacks the theory 
because it does not adequately take into account the “per- 
sonality traits,” “personality factors,” or “psychological 
variables” in criminal behavior. This is real criticism, for 
it suggests that Sutherland’s statement neglects an impor- 
tant determinant of criminality. Occasionally, the criticism 
is linked with the apparent assumption that some kinds of 
criminality are “obviously” exceptional. However, at least 
a dozen authors have proposed that Sutherland’s statement 
is defective because it omits or overlooks the general role 
of personality traits in determining criminality.® 

Sutherland took this kind of criticism seriously, and in 
an early period he stated that his theory probably would 
have to be revised to take account of personality traits.®? 
Later he pointed out what he believed to be the fundamental 
weakness in his critics’ argument: “Personality traits,” 
and “personality” are words that merely specify a condi- 
tion, like feeblemindedness, without showing the relation- 
ship between that condition and criminality. He posed 
three questions for advocates of “personality traits” as 
supplements to differential association: (1) What are the 
personality traits that should be regarded as significant? 
(2) Are there personal traits, to be used as supplements to 
differential association, which are not already included 
in the concept of differential association? (3) Can differen- 
tial association, which is essentially a process of learning, 
be combined with personal traits, which are essentially the 
product of learning ?** 

Sutherland did not attempt to answer these questions, but 
the context of his discussion indicates his belief that differ- 
ential association does explain why some persons with a 
trait like “aggressiveness” commit crimes, while other per- 
sons possessing the same trait do not. It also reveals his 
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conviction that terms like “personality traits,” “personal- 
ity,” and “psychogenic trait components” are (when used, 
with no further elaboration, to explain why a person be- 
comes a criminal) synonyms for “unknown conditions.” 

Closely allied with the “personality trait” criticism is 
the assertion that Sutherland’s statement does not adequate- 
ly take into account the “response” patterns, “acceptance” 
patterns, and “receptivity” patterns of various individ- 
uals.®* The essential notion here is that differential associ- 
ation emphasizes the social process of transmission but 
minimizes the individual process of reception. Stated in 
another way, the idea is that the theory of differential as- 
sociation deals only with external variables and does not 
take into account the meaning to the recipient of the vari- 
ous patterns of behavior presented to him in situations 
which are objectively quite similar but nevertheless vari- 
able, according to the recipient’s perception of them. One 
variety of this type of criticism takes the form of asserting 
that criminals and non-criminals are sometimes reared in 
the “same environment”—criminal behavior patterns are 
presented to two persons, but only one of them becomes a 
criminal. 

Sutherland was acutely aware of the social psychological 
problem posed by such concepts as “differential response 
patterns.” Significantly, his proposed solution to the prob- 
lem was his statement of the theory of differential associa- 
tion.®> One of the principal objectives of the theory is to 
account for differences in individual responses to oppor- 
tunities for crime and in individual responses to criminal 
behavior patterns presented. To illustrate, one person who 
walks by an unguarded and open cash register, or who is 
informed of the presence of such a condition in a nearby 
store, may perceive the situation as a “crime committing” 
one, while another person in the identical circumstances 
may perceive the situation as one in which the owner 
should be warned against carelessness. The difference in 
these two perceptions, Sutherland held, is due to differ- 
ences in the prior associations with the two types of defi- 
nition of situation, so that the alternatives in behavior 
are accounted for in terms of differential association. The 
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differential in “response pattern,” or the difference in 
“receptivity” to the criminal behavior pattern presented, 
then, is accounted for by differential association itself.5¢ 
Elsewhere, we have insisted that one of the greatest de- 
fects in Sutherland’s theory is its implication that recep- 
tivity to any behavior pattern presented is determined 
- by the patterns presented earlier, that receptivity to those 
early presentations was determined by even earlier pres- 
entations, and so on back to birth.** But this is an asser- 
tion that the theory cannot be tested, not an assertion that 
it does not take into account the “differential response 
patterns” of individuals. 

If “receptivity” is viewed in a different way, however, 
the critics appear to be on firm ground.®* Sutherland did 
not identify what constitutes a definition “favorable to” 
or “unfavorable to” the violation of law, but he recognized 
that the same objective definition might be “favorable” or 
“unfavorable,” depending on the relationship between the 
donor and the recipient. Consequently, he said that differ- 
ential associations may vary in “intensity,” which was not 
precisely defined but “hag to do with such things as the 
prestige of the source of a criminal or anti-criminal pat- 
tern and with emotional reactions to the associations.” 
This attempt at what is now called “reference group theory” 
merely begs the question; it tells us that some associations 
are to be given added weight, but it does not tell us how, 
or whether, early associations affect the meaning of later 
associations. If earlier associations determine whether 
a person will later identify specific behavior patterns as 
“favorable” or “unfavorable” to law violation, then these 
earlier associations determine the very meaning of the 
later ones, and do not merely give added weight to them. 
In other words, whether a person is prestigeful or not 
prestigeful to another may be determined by experiences 
that have nothing to do with criminality and anti-crimin- 
ality. Nevertheless, these experiences affect the meaning 
(whether “favorable” or “unfavorable”) of patterns later 
presented to the person and, thus, they affect his “recep- 
tivity” to the behavior patterns.®® 

A fourth kind of criticism is more damaging than the 


56 Cf. Ralph L. Beals, “Acculturation,” in A. L. Kroeber, editor, 
Anthropology Today, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
pp. 621-641; and Richard Thurnwald, “The Psychology of Ac- 
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Daniel Glaser, Sheldon Glueck; Michael Hakeem, Frank Hartung, 
C. Ray Jeffery, Richard T. Morris, Melvin Seeman, James F. Short, 
Jr., and George B. Vold. 

59 This actually is the important point Vold was making in the 
quotation cited at footnote 8 above. 
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first three, for it insists that the ratio of learned behavior 
patterns used by Sutherland to explain criminality cannot 
be determined with accuracy in specific cases. A minimum 
of eight authors have stated this criticism in seven differ- 
ent articles. Short, for example, has pointed out the ex- 
treme difficulty of operationalizing terms such as “favor- 
able to” and “unfavorable to”; nevertheless, he has de- 
vised various measures of differential association and has 
used them in a series of significant studies. Glaser has 
argued that “the phrase ‘excess of definitions’ itself lacks 
clear denotation in human experience,” and Glueck has 
asked, “Has anybody actually counted the number of 
definitions favorable to violation of law and definitions 
unfavorable to violation of law, and demonstrated that in 
the pre-delinquency experience of the vast majority of de- 
linquents and criminals, the former exceeds the latter?” 
In my work on trust violation, I was unable with the meth- 
ods at my disposal to get embezzlers to identify specific 
persons or agencies from whom they learned behavior 
patterns favorable to trust violation. My general conclu- 
sion was, “It is doubtful that it can be shown empirically 
that the-differential association theory applies or does not 
apply to crimes of financial trust violation or even to other: 
kinds of criminal behavior.”®! I have been severely taken 
to task for not revising Sutherland’s statement in light of 
this conclusion.** My reasons for not doing so have to 
do with the difference in the theory of differential associa- 
tion considered as a general principle which organizes and 
makes good sense of the data on crime rates, as compared 
to the theory considered only as a statement of the precise 
mechanism by which a person becomes a criminal. As we 
shall see below, a principle accounting for the distribution 
of deviancy, or any other phenomenon, can be valid even 
if a presumably coordinate theory specifying the process 
by which deviancy occurs in individual cases is incorrect, 
let alone untestable. 

The fifth kind of criticism states in more general terms 
than the first four that the theory of differential associa- 
tion over-simplifies the process by which criminal behavior 
is learned. Such criticism ranges from simple assertions 
that the learning process is more complex than the theory 
states or implies,®* to the idea that the theory does not 
adequately take into account some specific type of learn- 

60 Ball, op. cit.; Clinard, “Criminological Research,” op. cit.; 
Cressey, “Application and Verification of the Differential Associa- 
tion Theory,” op. cit.; Glaser, “Criminality Theories and Behavioral 
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ing process, such as differential identification.** Between 
these two extremes are assertions that the theory is inade- 
quate because it does not allow for a process in which 
criminality seems to be “independently invented” by the 
actor. I am one of the dozen authors who have advanced 
this kind of criticism,™ and in this day of role theory, ref- 
erence group theory, and complex learning theory, it would 
be foolhardy to assert that this type of general criticism 
is incorrect. But it is one thing to criticise the theory for 
failure to specify the learning process accurately and an- 
other to specify which aspects of the learning process 
should be included and in what way.®* Clinard’s and 
Glaser’s attempts to utilize the process of identification, and 
Weinberg’s, Sykes and Matza’s, and my own efforts to 
utilize more general symbolic interactionist theory, seem 
to be the only published attempts that specifically substi- 
tute alternative learning processes for the mechanistic 
process specified by Sutherland. Even these attempts are, 
like Sutherland’s statement, more in the nature of general 
indications of the kind of framework or orientation one 
should use in formulating a theory of criminality than they 
are statements of theory. 


DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION AND THE EPIDEMIOLOGY 
OF CRIME 


We have already indicated that Sutherland’s short, for- 


mal statement emphasizes the problem of explaining vari- 
ations in the criminality of individuals but is designed to 
account for differences in crime rates as well. However, 
only a careful reader of the statement can discern that it 
is concerned with making sense of the gross facts about 
crime, rather than concentrating exclusively on individual 
criminality.®* On the other hand, examination of Suther- 
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land’s writings clearly indicates that he was greatly, if not 
primarily, concerned with organizing and integrating the 
factual information about crime rates. In his account of 
how the theory of differential association developed, he 
made the following three points, which are sufficient to es- 
tablish his concern for the epidemiology of crime. 


More significant for the development of the theory 
were certain questions which I raised in class discussions. 
One of these questions was, Negroes, young-adult males, 
and city dwellers all have relatively high crime rates: 
What do these three groups have in common that places 
them in this position? Another question was, Even if 
feeble-minded persons have a high crime rate, why do 
they commit crimes? It is not feeble-mindedness as such, 
for some feeble-minded persons do not commit crimes. 
Later I raised another question which became even more 
important in my search for generalizations. Crime rates 
have a high correlation with poverty if considered by areas 
of a city but a low correlation if considered chronological- 
ly in relation to the business cycle; this obviously means 
that poverty as such is not an important cause of crime. 
How are the varying associations between crime and pov- 
erty explained? 


It was my conception that a general theory should take 
account of all the factual information regarding crime 
causation. It does this either by organizing the multiple 
factors in relation to each other or by abstracting them 
from certain common elements. It does not, or should 
not, neglect or eliminate any factors that are included 
in the multiple factor theory.® 


The hypothesis of differential association seemed to me 
to be consistent with the principal gross findings in crim- 
inology. It explained why the Mollaccan children be- 
came progressively delinquent with length of residence 
in the deteriorated area of Los Angeles, why the city 
crime rate is higher than the rural crime rate, why males 
are more delinquent than females, why the crime rate re- 
mains consistently higher in deteriorated areas of cities, 
why the juvenile delinquency rate in a foreign nativity 
is high while the group lives in a deteriorated area and 
drops when the group moves out of the area, why second- 
generation Italians do not have the high murder rate their 
fathers had, why Japanese children in a deteriorated area 
of Seattle had a low delinquency rate even though in pov- 
erty, why crimes do not increase greatly in a period of 
depression. All of the general statistical facts seem to fit 
this hypothesis.7° 


eminently sociological, is not the less psychological because it 
makes much of the cultural milieu. It is psychological because it 
addresses itself to the question: How do people become the kind of 
individuals who commit criminal acts? A sociological question 
would be: What is it about the structure of social systems that de- 
termines the kinds of criminal acts that occur in these systems and 
the way in which such acts are distributed within these systems?” 
Albert K. Cohen, “The Study of Social Disorganization and Deviant 
Behavior,” Chapter 21 in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., editors, Sociology Today, New York: Basic 
Books, 1959, p. 462. 
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It appears, then, that in writing about differential as- 
sociation Sutherland was trying to say, for example, that 
a high crime rate in urban areas can be considered the 
end product of social conditions that lead to a situation in 
which relatively large proportions of persons are presented 
with an excess of criminal behavior patterns. Similarly, 


- the fact that the rate for all crimes is not higher in some 


urban areas than it is in some rural areas can be attributed 
to differences in conditions which affect the probabilities 
of exposure to criminal behavior patterns."! The impor- 
tant general point is that in a multi-group type of social 
organization, alternative and inconsistent standards of con- 
duct are possessed by various groups, so that an individual 
who is a member of one group has a high probability of 
learning to use legal means for achieving success, or learn- 
ing to deny the importance of success, while an individual 
in another group learns to accept the importance of suc- 
cess and to achieve it by illegal means. Stated in another 
way, there are alternative educational processes in opera- 
tion, varying with groups, so that a person may be edu- 
cated in either conventional or criminal means of achiev- 
ing success. Sutherland sometimes called this situation 
“differential social organization” or “differential group 
organization,” and he proposed that “Differential group 
organization should explain the crime rate, while differ- 
ential association should explain the criminal behavior of 
a person. The two explanations must be consistent with 
each other.””? 

It should be noted that, in the quotations above, Suther- 
land referred to his statement as both a “theory” and a 
“hypothesis,” and did not indicate any special concern for 
distinguishing between differential association as it applies 
to the epidemiology of crime and differential association 
as it applies to individual conduct. In order to avoid con- 
troversy about the essential characteristics of theories and 
hypotheses, we prefer to call differential association, as it 
is used in reference to crime rates, a “principle.” Because 
sociology seems to be dominated by a logic and methodol- 
ogy derived from physics, through psychology, sociolo- 
gists are reluctant to label a statement “theory” unless it is 
a generalization sufficiently detailed to permit derivation 


. of predictive hypotheses that can be put to test by gather- 


ing new facts. Nevertheless, it might be argued that many 
“theories” in sociology are in fact principles that order 
known facts about rates—now called epidemiology—in 
some way, and that they only in very general ways specify 
directions for accumulation of new facts that might prove 
them wrong. Durkheim, for example, invented what may 
be termed a “principle of group integration” to account 

11 Cf. Henry D. McKay, “Differential Association and Crime Pre- 


vention: Problems of Utilization,” unpublished paper read at the 


annual meetings of the American Sociological Association, Chicago, 
September, 1959. 


72 Sutherland, “Development of the Theory,” op. cit., p. 21. 
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for, organize logically, and integrate systematically the 
data on variations in suicide rates. He did not invent a 
theory of suicide, derive hypotheses from it, and then col- 
lect data to determine whether the hypotheses were cor- 
rect or incorrect. He tried to “make sense” of known facts 
about rates, and the principle he suggested remains the 
most valuable idea available to persons who would under- 
stand the differences in the rates of suicide between Prot- 
estants and Jews, urban dwellers and rural dwellers, etc. 
We suggest, similarly, that Sutherland’s statement is a 
“principle of normative conflict” which proposes that high 
crime rates occur in societies and groups characterized by 
conditions that lead to the development of extensive crim- 
inalistic subcultures. Sutherland made some attempt to 
account for the origins of these subcultures,”* but he did 
not concentrate on this problem any more than Durkheim 
concentrated on attempting to account for the fact that 
Jewish families seemed more closely integrated than non- 
Jewish families. He “made sense” of variations in crime 
rates by observing that modern societies are organized for 
crime as well as against it, and then observing further 
that crime rates are unequally distributed because of differ- 
ences in the degree to which various categories of persons 
participate in this normative conflict. 
Darwinism and Sutherlandism 


The value of general principles like “normative conflict” 
can be further established by returning to a comparison of 
Darwin and Sutherland. Although Darwin’s contribution 
is called the “theory of evolution” and Sutherland’s is 
called the “theory of differential association,” both had two 
distinct parts. There is a remarkable similarity in the goals 
of the two “theories,” the logic on which they are based, 
and the defects in them. Darwin invented the principle of 
natural selection, with its implication of evolution, to ac- 
count for the strange distribution of “deviant” biological 
specimens and the forms of plant and animal life. Next, he 
tried to specify the process by which this principle of nat- 
ural selection “works” in individual cases. Sutherland in- 
vented the principle of normative conflict to account for 
the strange distribution of high and low crime rates; he 
then tried to specify the mechanism by which this principle 
works to produce individual cases of criminality. The 
mechanism proposed is differential association: 

The second concept, differential association, is a state- 

ment of [normative] conflict from the point of view of the 

person who commits the crime. The two kinds of culture 


impinge on him or he has association with the two kinds 
of cultures and this is differential association.™4 


Darwin had three principal advantages over Suther- 
land. First, his emphasis was on the “epidemiological” 


73 See Sutherland and Cressey, op. cit., pp. 82-92. 
74 Sutherland, “Development of the Theory,” op. cit., pp. 20-21. 
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part of his theory, rather than on the “individual conduct” 
part. His principle of natural selection ordered a wide 
range of facts that had been minutely detailed by thousands 
of careful observers. He knew quite precisely what facts 
his principle had to fit. For at least a century prior to 
Origin of Species, observation of the wonders of nature 
had been almost a national pastime in England. Great 
numbers of persons who, like Darwin, had little formal 
training in science were recording observations of biologi- 
cal and physical phenomena.” In the fifty years before 
Origin, at least a half dozen persons, including Darwin’s 
grandfather, tried to put order into all these data by for- 
mulating something like a principle of natural selection. 
After publication of Origin of Species, the principle be- 
came a “hit” because it stirred up religious controversy, 
but also because thousands of amateur scientists could, 
like the professionals, check it against their own small 
world of observations and agree or disagree. 

In contrast, Sutherland presented his theory to a world 
that knew little about crime and cared little about under- 
standing it. Twenty-five years ago, the study of crime prob- 
ably was more popular than it is at present, but detailed, 
precise, observations were being made by only a handful 
of persons. As today, careful observations were being 
made largely by academic sociologists, and the amateurs 
in the field were more concerned with doing something 
about crime than they were in knowing about it. Moreover, 
much work in criminology was, and still is, sporadic and 
slipshod, so that we cannot be sure that the “facts” about 
crime are facts at all. Sutherland tried to induce order 
in what facts we have, sparse as they may be. His prin- 
ciple organized only a narrow range of observations which 
were not always valid, and which were known to only a 
handful of dedicated souls. 

Moreover, Sutherland handicapped himself by present- 
ing the principle as an appendage to a well-established text- 
book, and by not explicitly trying to show in a formal 
statement how the principle helped to integrate and organ- 
ize the existing data on crime. He needed to confront the 
reader with an overwhelming number of valid observations 
that somehow seemed less likely to be mere happenstance 
occurrences after his principle was stated than they had 
seemed before it was stated. It seems likely that Suther- 
land did not try to promote his principle because of a 
characteristic he had in common with Darwin—extreme 
modesty. It is conceivable that he did not completely com- 
mit himself to his principle, in the form of a major publi- 


75 The popularity of scientific concern was a social movement 
growing out of Calvinism, which admonished its followers to ob- 
serve God’s laws by observing His works, the wonders of nature. 
Fashionable English ladies carried pocket microscopes, which they 
would train on flowers and insects while strolling through the gar- 
den. See Gerald Dennis Meyer, The Scientific Lady in England, 
1650-1750, Los Angeles: The University of California Press, 1955. 
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cation like Origin, for the same reason that Darwin pub- 
lished four monographs on barnacles, none of them con- 
taining any reference to his principle, between the time he _ 
formulated the principle and the time he published it.”® 
Sutherland was well aware of the failure of previous 
theories about crime, and he did not want to get too com- 
mitted to his own formulation.”* 

Second, it was to Darwin’s advantage that Origin of 
Species eventually attracted the attention of his profes- 
sional colleagues; Sutherland’s theoretical work is still so 
unknown even among sociologists that in at least two 
instances the words “differential association” have been 
invented as concepts describing phenomena quite unrelat- 
ed to crime.”® Publication in a textbook, as compared to 
a monograph, probably had some effect on this differ- 
ence. Also, there is a tendency among sociologists to think 
of criminology as a distinct discipline, rather than observ- 
ing that criminologists like Sutherland are interested in 
data on crime for the same theoretical reasons that other 
sociologists are interested in data on industry, family life, 
and politics. Sutherland’s principle remains unknown to 
almost all psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers. 

The third, and by far the most important, advantage 
Darwin had over Sutherland was a set of research work- 
ers who appeared on the scene to correct him as well as 
criticize him. In simple fact, Sutherland’s Mendel, Fisher, 
and Wright have not appeared. It turned out that Darwin 
was quite wrong after all. His principle of natural selec- 
tion became one of the most important ideas in the his- 
tory of man, but it was founded on an erroneous concep- 
tion of the mechanisms by which heredity takes place in 
individual cases. Darwin adhered to the incorrect but pop- 
ular “paint pot” theory that viewed heredity as a blending 
process, and because of this adherance he eventually had 
to join the Lamarckian geneticists, holding that mysteri- 
ous particles called “pangenes” are modified by environ- 
mental conditions and are then gathered together to form 
the hereditary elements of the sperm or egg.”® Although 
Mendel “corrected” Darwin when he published his dis- 
covery in 1866, his work did not become known and under- 
stood until the turn of the century. Since then, research in 
genetics has given Darwin’s principle what it most 
needed—mathematically precise statements of the process 
by which natural selection “works.” What has remained 


76 It is quite possible that Darwin never would have published 
his principle had it not been independently formulated by Alfred 
R. Wallace, who threatened to scoop him. See Garrett Hardin, Na- 
ture and Man’s Fate, New York: Rinehart, 1959, pp. 42-45. 

17 Sutherland, “Development of the Theory,” op. cit., p. 17. 

78 Ronald Freedman, Amos H. Hawley, Werner S. Landecker, 
and Horace M. Miner, Principles of Sociology, 1st edition, New 
York: Holt, pp. 235-238; David Gold, “On Description of Differen- 
tial Association,” American Sociological Review, 22 (August, 1957), 


pp. 448-450. 
79 Hardin, op. cit., p. 118. 
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of Darwin himself is his important first principle, the 
principle of natural selection, and not his ideas about 
genetics. 

There are no known published accounts of research 
that would carefully quantify or in some other way in- 
duce exact precision in Sutherland’s statement of the 


' process by which normative conflict “works” to produce 


criminality in individual cases. The most significant work 
has been done by Daniel Glaser and James F. Short, Jr. 
Although critics agree, as we have indicated, that the differ- 
ential association statement oversimplifies the process by 
which normative conflict “gets into” persons and produces 
criminality, an acceptable substitute that is consistent with 
the principle of normative conflict has not appeared. 


THE VALUE OF DIFFERENTIAL ASSOCIATION 


We have suggested that Sutherland, like Darwin, tried to 
formulate a principle that would organize available factual 
information on a type of deviation and then tried to specify 
the process by which that principle operates in individual 
cases of deviation. Sutherland’s critics have argued that 
his specification of the latter process is incorrect, just as 
Darwin’s specification of the hereditary process was in- 
correct. But inaccuracy in specifying the mechanism for 
becoming a criminal does not necessarily negate the value 
of the general principle, as the history of Darwinism has 
shown. 

As an organizing principle, normative conflict makes 
understandable most of the variations in crime rates dis- 
covered by various researchers and observers, and it also 
focusses attention on crucial research areas.®° In a publi- 
cation to appear early next year, I have listed over thirty 
facts about the statistical distribution of crime by age, sex, 
race, nativity, size of community, and social class; and 
then examined the capacity of various criminological 
theories to integrate them logically." The principle of 
normative conflict does not make good sense out of all 
the facts, but it seems to make better sense out of more 
of the facts than do any of the alternative theories. Prob- 
ably we should not expect the principle to fit all the ob- 
servations to which it might be applied. As the physicist- 
philosopher Phillipp Frank has said, “There is certainly 
no theory which is in complete agreement with all our 
observations. If we require complete agreement, we can 
certainly achieve it by merely recording the observa- 


tions.’’8? 


80 Cf. Llewellyn Gross, “Theory Construction in Sociology: A 
Methodological Inquiry,” Chapter 17 in Llewellyn Gross, editor, 
Symposium on Sociological Theory, Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1959, 


pp. 548-555. 

81 Donald R. Cressey, “Crime,” Chapter 1 in Robert A. Nisbet, 
editor, Social Problems and Social Disorganization, New York: 
Harcourt, Brace (forcoming). See also Donald R. Cressey, “The 
State of Criminal Statistics,” National Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation Journal, 3 (July, 1957), pp. 230-241. 
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On the other hand, it also seems safe to conclude that 
differential association is not a precise statement of the 
process by which one becomes a criminal. The idea that 
criminality is a consequence of an excess of intimate asso- 
ciations with criminal behavior patterns is valuable be- 
cause, for example, it negates assertions that deviation 
from norms is simply a product of being emotionally in- 
secure or living in a broken home, and then indicates in a 
general way why only some emotionally insecure persons 
and only some persons from broken homes commit crimes. 
Also, it directs attention to the idea that an efficient ex- 
planation of individual conduct is consistent with explana- 
tions of epidemiology. Yet the statement of the differen- 
tial association process is not precise enough to stimulate 
rigorous empirical test, and it therefore has not been 
proved or disproved. This defect is shared with broader 
social psychological theory. As Schrag has pointed out, 
“The individual internalizes the norms of his group,” and 
“Stimulus patterns that are active at the time of a response 
eventually acquire the capacity to elicit the response,” are 
illustrations of assertions which cannot be confirmed or 
denied but which stand, at present, as substitutes for de- 
scriptions of the process by which persons learn social be- 
havior.®* Criminological theory can be no more precise 
than the general sociological theory and general social 
psychological theory of which it is a part. 

It is important to observe, however, that the “individual 
conduct” part of Sutherland’s statement does order data 
on individual criminality in a general way and, conse- 
quently, might be considered a principle itself. Thus, 
“differential association” may be viewed as a restatement 
of the principle of normative conflict, so that this one prin- 
ciple is used to account for the distribution of criminal 
and non-criminal behavior in both the life of the individual 
and in the statistics on collectivities. In this case, both 
individual behavior data and epidemiological rate data 
may be employed as indices of the variables in the prin- 
ciple, thus providing two types of hypotheses for testing 
it.8* Glaser has recently shown that differential associa- 
tion makes sense of both the predictive efficiency of some 
parole prediction items and the lack of predictive efficiency 
of other items.** In effect, he tested the principle by de- 


82 Philosophy of Science, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
Hall, 1957, p. 353; quoted by Glaser, “Differential Association and 
Criminological Prediction,” op. cit. 

83 Clarence Schrag, “Some Foundations for a Theory of Correc- 
tion,” Chapter 8 in Donald R. Cressey, editor, The Prison: Studies 
in Institutional Organization and Change, New York: Holt (forth- 
coming) p. 8. 

84] am indebted to Daniel Glaser for calling this point to my 
attention. 

85 “Differential Association and Criminological Prediction, op. cit. 
See also Daniel Glaser, “A Reconsideration of Some Parole Predic- 
tion Factors,” American Sociological Review, 19 (June, 1954), pp.. 
335-341; and “The Efficiency of Alternative Approaches to Parole 
Prediction,” American Sociological Review, 20 (Tune, 1955), pp. 
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termining whether parole prediction procedures which 
could have proven it false actually failed to prove it false. 
First, he shows that a majority of the most accurate pre- 
dictors in criminological prediction research are deducible 
from differential association theory while the least accu- 
rate predictors are not deducible at all. Second, he shows 
that this degree of accuracy does not characterize alterna- 
tive theories. Finally, he notes that two successful predic- 
tors of parole violation—type of offense and non-criminal 
employment opportunities—are not necessarily deducible 
from the theory, and he suggests a modification that would 
take this fact into account. 

Future research on differential association might specify 
in more detail the mechanisms by which one becomes a 


criminal, but it probably will do so only if sociologists rec- 
ognize the epidemiological principle with which the process 
is consistent. While it might be argued that Darwin’s 
“theory of evolution” can only be illustrated, not tested, 
it is clear that genetics has been profoundly affected by 
Darwin’s scientific desire to generalize broadly on his, and 
others’ observations of the distribution of species.** Sim- 
ilarly, Sutherland’s “theory of normative conflict” tends 
to be tautological and might not be testable. Nevertheless, 
it is a starting point for theory of criminal epidemiology, 
and its counterpart, differential association, indicates in a 
general way the process which should be closely studied 
as a first step to development of efficient theory of in- 
dividual criminal conduct. 


283-287; and Daniel Glaser and Richard F. Hangren, “Predicting 
the Adjustment of Federal Probationers,” National Probation and 
Parole Association Journal, 4 (July, 1958), pp. 258-267. 


86 Cf. Garrett Hardin, “The Competitive Exclusion Principle,” 
Science, 131 (April, 1960), pp. 1292-1298. 
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INSTITUTIONS, ORGANIZATIONS, AND COMMUNITIES: 
A GENERAL THEORY OF COMPLEX STRUCTURES 


Freperick L. Bates 
Louisiana State University 


Sociologists have developed separate theoretical ap- 
proaches to the study of institutions, organizations, and 
communities. This separateness of the conceptual schemes 
used in dealing with these three related types of social 
phenomena has resulted in part from internal specializa- 
tion within the field of sociology and in part from the lack 
of concepts at a lower order of abstraction which can be 
applied equally well to all three sorts of phenomena. 

It will be the purpose of this paper to outline some 
propositions concerning the structure of complex social 
systems in general, and by applying these ideas to the 
concepts of institutions, organizations, and communities, 
to seek a common ground for analysis. 


THE BASIC THEORETICAL POSITION 


In two previous papers the author has outlined an ap- 
proach to the study of social structure by redefining the 
concepts “norm,” “role,” “position,” and “group.”! This 
scheme departs only slightly from common usage and so 
will not be detailed here. The main point of departure 
from tradition is in the relationships conceived to exist 
among these concepts, particularly with reference to social 
roles.” 

In this paper the following definitions of terms will be 
adhered to. First, norms are defined as commonly held 
behavior expectations. Roles are defined as sets of norms 
which relate to the behavior of a position occupant in cer- 
tain kinds of situations. Positions in turn are defined as 
sets of roles which occur at a point in social space. The re- 
lationships conceived to exist among the concepts of norm, 
role, and position are shown in Figure 1. 

In using these lower order concepts to define group 
structure, it is necessary to adhere to several principles. 
First, it is required by definition that a single individual 
occupy only one position in the structure of a group. It 


1F, L. Bates, “Position, Status and Role: A Reformulation of 
Concepts,” Social Forces, (May, 1956), pp. 313-321, and “A Con- 
ceptual Analysis of Group Structure,” Social Forces, 36 (December, 
1957), pp. 103-111. 

2 For quite similar formulations of concepts developed in recent 
years see Neal Gross, Ward S. Mason, and A. A. McEachern, Ex- 
plorations in Role Analysis, John Wiley: New York, 1958, and Rob- 
ert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure, rev. ed., Free 
Press: Glencoe, IIl., 1957, pp. 225-300. 
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is further required that such a position be reciprocally 
related to every other position in the group structure. Con- 
versely, any position which stands in a reciprocal relation- 
ship to all positions in a group structure is itself, by defi- 
nition, a part of that structure. 


Figure 1. Basic Structurat Units 
SOCIAL POSITION 


Reciprocality is defined as such a relationship existing 
among the norms composing two roles that the perform- 
ance of one is contingent upon the performance of the 
other. Hence, the norms comprising one role are said to 
imply and require the norms composing the other role. It 
is with this concept of the reciprocality between roles that 
we must work in order to achieve the purpose of this paper. 


RECIPROCALITY AND TYPES OF RECIPROCALITY 


The structure of social groups, from one point of view, 
consists of a set of social positions joined in a single struc- 
ture by a web of reciprocal role relations.* As we have al- 
ready pointed out, reciprocality between roles means that 
the performance of one role implies and requires the per- 
formance of the other. In the structure of the family, the 
performance of the father-husband’s “provider role” im- 
plies and requires the performance of the wife-mother’s “de- 
pendent role.” Similarily, the performance of the father’s 
“teacher-socializer role” requires the performance of the 
In our scheme, reciprocality will always be between roles. 
Through reciprocal roles, positions are related to each other. Since 
this is true, frequently it will be convenient to refer to reciprocal 


positions. Whenever this is done it should be remembered that such 
positions contain at least one pair of reciprocal roles. 
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son’s “pupil-cultural neophyte role.” We might say more 
conventionally that reciprocality is a function of the fact 
that the rights implied by one role require the duties im- 
plied by the other. 

So far we have simply reviewed the usual definition of 
reciprocality. There are two facts about this concept as 
it is commonly used, however, of which we should take 
particular note. First, reciprocality, in the usual sense, in- 
volves the relationship between two separate positions in 
the structure of a single group.* Second, the occupants of 
the two positions are always two different actors. 

If we are to conceive of the structure of a multigroup 
system in terms of the position, role, and norm concepts 
as defined above, certain modifications must be made in 
the conventional way of defining reciprocality. Let us begin 
by defining a multigroup system as a plurality consisting 
of two or more groups which are linked to each other by a 
matrix of related roles. 

If we are to conceive of a multigroup system in these 
terms, and at the same time adhere to our earlier propo- 
sitions that (1) a group structure consists of a set of actor- 
occupied positions which are reciprocal to every other po- 
sition in the structure of the group, and (2) that a group 
can include no position nor position occupant which is not 
thus related, we are presented with a logical problem. This 
problem can best be seen in diagrammatic form as in 
Figure 2. 


Figure 2. A Mutticroup SiTuaTIon 


MACHINE SHOP 
2 
GROUP 2. 
= Position 
1,2,3 = Actors 


<> = Reciprocal Relationship 


In Figure 2, there are two groups shown, each consist- 
ing of three persons occupying reciprocal positions. Sup- 
pose these two groups are the members of a machine shop 
and a welding shop in a heavy equipment factory. Persons 


41It was pointed out in “A Conceptual Analysis of Group Struc- 
ture,” op cit., that the traditional concept of status or position re- 
quires us to view an actor as occupying many positions in the struc- 
ture of a single group. The logical root of this property of the po- 
sition concept is found in the fact that it is usual to consider the 
entire contents of one position to be reciprocal to the entire contents 
of a single other position. In our scheme, it is not necessary that en- 
tire positions. be reciprocally related. Instead, roles are considered 
the units which actually involve reciprocality. Two positions in the 
same group may contain many roles but have only one in a position 
which is reciprocal to the other. 
60 


1 and 2 represent the supervisors of these groups. As our 
diagram indicates, these two persons have reciprocal role ~ 
relations. If we focus on Person 1, the supervisor of the 
welding shop, we see that he occupies a position reciprocal 
to 2, the supervisor of the machine shop, but not to 5 and 
6. Likewise Person 2 occupies a position reciprocal to 1 
but not to 3 and 4, Therefore, according to our definition 
of a group, Person 1, the welding shop supervisor, cannot 
be a member of Group 2, the machine shop, nor can Per- 
son 2, the machine shop supervisor, be a member of Group 
1, the welding shop. In other words, simply because the 
supervisor of the welding shop interacts regularly with the 
supervisor of the machine shop, we are not justified in 
saying that he is a member of the machine shop group. 

Since the two supervisors play reciprocal roles toward 
each other, however, they must occupy positions in the 
same group structure. Obviously the only way out of this 
dilemma is to conceive of a third group as existing in the 
situation. Thus we may solve our problem as shown in 
Figure 3. 


Figure 3, A Muticroup STRUCTURE 


O. = Position 
1,2,3 = Actors 
<— = Bilateral Reciprocal Relationship 
<> = Reflexive Reciprocal Relationship 


In the so-called interstitial group in Figure 3, Persons 
1 and 2, the two supervisors, occupy reciprocally related 
positions. These positions are separate and distinct from 
those which they occupy in the welding shop and the ma- 
chine shop, respectively. In other words, these two actors 
occupy two positions in the structure of a multigroup sys- 
tem. This is a necessary conclusion if we wish to be able 
to distinguish among the structures of the three groups. 
If we regarded Persons 1 and 2 as occupying the same po- 
sition in both groups, we would be unable to distinguish 
among the structures of the three individual groups. 

Let us recall now that we have defined reciprocality as 
consisting of such a relationship between two roles that 
the performance of one implies and requires the perform- 
ance of the other. We have further pointed out that recip- 
rocality is usually thought of in terms of the relationship 
between two positions occupied by two different actors. 
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If this specification is adhered to, what can be said of the 
relationship in Figure 3 between positions “a” and “b” 
occupied by the welding shop supervisor in two different 
groups, on the one hand, and between “c” and “d” occu- 
pied by the machine shop supervisor, on the other? These 
two sets of positions are related to each other, but in each 


- case are in different groups but occupied by the same actor. 


One of the things which can be said is that the existence 
of position “a,” welding shop supervisor, “implies the 
existence of position “b,” “co-supervisor,” outside the 
welding shop, and that a parallel situation exists in the case 
of “c” and “d.” Furthermore, it can be said that the per- 
formance of the behavior implied by position “a” implies 
the performance of the behavior implied by position “b.” 
In other words, all of the usual qualities of reciprocality 
are present except for the fact that in this case a single indi- 
vidual occupies both positions and the positions are in the 
structures of two different groups. Instead of the ordinary 
type of reciprocality, a kind of reflexive reciprocality exists 
between these positions. 

On the basis of these arguments we may identify two 
types of reciprocality, (1)*bilateral reciprocality and (2) 
reflexive or unilateral reciprocality. The difference between 
the types rests on the fact that in the first case the two po- 
sitions involved are occupied by different persons and in 
the second case by the same person. Before going on to 


‘elaborate and extend this idea let us examine a concrete 


example. 

Suppose, as we have said, the two groups involved are 
the people in a machine shop and in a welding shop. Sup- 
pose further that one of the types of equipment being 
manufactured requires both welding and machining. In 


other words, part of the process is performed on an item 


by the welding shop and then it is turned over to the ma- 
chine shop for finishing. 

In order for this process to function smoothly, the su- 
pervisors of the welding shop and machine shop have to 
get together frequently and discuss working schedules, 
work techniques, and work quality, as well as to coordinate 
the use of supplies and materials. In our terms they have 
to play reciprocal roles towards each other. 

In playing these roles, the machine shop supervisor “rep- 
resents” the machine shop and communicates for it with 
the supervisor of the welding shop, who acts in a similar 
fashion for his own group. In other words, the machine 
shop supervisor’s position requires him to coordinate the 
actions of his group with those of the welding shop group. 
He does this by interacting with the supervisor of that shop 
in the context of a position he occupies in what we might 
call a coordination group, consisting of himself and the 
welding shop supervisor.® 

5 This is the type of group which is defined as “Interstitial” in 
“A Conceptual Analysis of Group Structure,” op. cit. In performing 
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What he does in this group and what he does in the ma- 
chine shop must be consistent and related, if the total or- 
ganization is to operate smoothly. The positions he occu- 
pies in the two-groups are “reflexively reciprocal” to each 
other. With this illustration let us move on to an examina- 
tion of other types of relationships between roles and 
positions, 


OTHER RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN ROLES AND POSITIONS 


In the preceding discussion we have seen that two types 
of reciprocality can be identified. These two types repre- 
sent two kinds of structural relationships between positions, 
each of which is a subclass of a general type of relationship. 
Both types of reciprocality are forms of functional inter- 
dependence between roles. By this we mean that the re- 
lated roles represent specialized aspects of the same sys- 
tem of action and are organized around the performance 
of some common function or the pursuit of some mutually 
sought goal. In addition, the two roles stand in such a re- 
lationship to one another that the performance of one is 
impossible unless the other is present and performed in 
the same general situation. In other words, they represent 
specialized aspects of the same action system. 

There is another type of relationship which exists be- 
tween roles besides that of reciprocality. This relationship, 
which defines a different type of interdependence between 
roles, must be examined before we approach our main 
task of discussing the structural similarities and differ- 
ences among institutions, organizations, and communities. 


Conjunctive Roles: It will be agreed generally that in - 
order for any group or organization to exist, it must be 
joined to other groups and organizations in a larger sys- 
stem. Only societies, which must be regarded as extremely 
complex systems of groups, can survive alone. If this is 
true, then some structural mechanism must exist which 
joins the structure of one group or one organization to 
another. 

Since we have defined structure as being composed of 
norms which, as integrated sets, form roles, and in turn 
form positions, it is in these concepts that we must seek 
this mechanism. Since we have said that groups and or- 
ganizations must be joined structurally to other groups 
and organizations in order to survive, it is obvious that at 


the roles involved in this group, the actors may not view their asso- 
ciation as a group at all. Rather, they may think of themselves as 
being members of their respective shops. Nevertheless, regardless of 
whether the actors are aware of the existence of the group, and re- 
gardless of the fact that they may not develop any conscious group 
loyalty, we shall define the situation in which they find themselves 
as comprising a group. Traditionally, sociologists, when defining 
the group concept and when elaborating on it, have leaned heavily 
on the idea of “group identification” feelings of membership and 
solidarity. No sociologist, however, would think of classifying the ~ 
case we have outlined as anything other than that of a group. 
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least some of the norms, roles, or positions must imply be- 
havior outside the group or organization in whose struc- 
ture they are found. 

A concrete example of what we are talking about can 
be found in the father-husband’s provider role in the struc- 
ture of the family. In American society, a man must per- 
form roles and occupy positions in groups other than the 
family in order to fulfill his provider role in his family. 
Likewise, it can be said that the president or owner of a 
manufacturing firm must occupy positions and play roles 
in other groups and organizations in order to fulfill his 
position in the firm. For example, his role as “financier” 
for this organization may require him to perform roles 
towards a stock broker, banker, and certain government 
officials. In performing these roles he becomes a member 
of different groups outside the group or organization in 


which the “financier role,” the one requiring the behavior, — 


is located. 

These roles which exist within the structure of a group 
or organization and require behavior outside that group or 
organization we will call “extramural roles” in contrast to 
“intramural roles” which require behavior totally within 
the group or organization. 

If we look back now and examine reflexively reciprocal 
roles, we will see that the two roles involved are extra- 
mural. The shop foreman in the sheet metal shop has a 
role in his position which requires him to per orm behavior 
outside his group, thus creating a reflexively reciprocal re- 
lationship between that role and a role he must play in 
another group. What we are saying now is that an exactly 
comparable situation might lead him to play a role and 
occupy a position entirely outside the structure of the or- 
ganization of which he is a member. 

There is an important difference in the relationship be- 
tween two roles played by the same individual within an 
organization, and two roles played by an individual, one 
of which is within and one outside the organization. Let us 
take the case of the position of president of a manufactur- 
ing firm. 

Within the firm the president occupies a position and 
plays roles in a group we can call “the executive office.” 
This group consists of himself and his administrative 
assistants and their clerical and secretarial subordinates. 
In the same firm there are three major branches, a produc- 
tion branch, a sales branch, and a personnel branch, each 
of which is headed up by a vice president. Each vice presi- 
dent belongs to a group we shall label a “branch office.” 
Because the president and vice presidents are all perform- 
ing specialized functions in a single enterprise, it is neces- 
sary that they coordinate their work. Therefore they must 
occupy positions and play roles toward each other. These 
positions they occupy are located in a group we shall call 
an interstitial or coordination group. We have pointed out 


above that the relationships between the positions each 


member of the interstitial group occupies in that group . 


and the positions they occupy in the other group to which 
they belong, is a reflexive reciprocal relationship. 

In the case of the relationships among the president and 
the three vice presidents, all are pursuing the same gen- 
eral organizational goal. In other words, all of the positions 
occupied by the individuals involved and all of the roles 
they play represent specialized aspects of the same action 
system, which is directed toward the accomplishment of 
a mutually sought goal. We can diagram the positions in- 
volved in the interstitial groups composed of the president 
and the three vice presidents as shown in Figure 4. 


Figure 4. THe RELATIONSHIP OF DIFFERENT POSITIONS IN THE 
SAME ORGANIZATION TO THE ORGANIZATION’S GOAL 


= Pp iti 
1,2,3 = Actors 
A, B,C = Sub-Goals 


Now let us suppose that the occupant of Position 1, say 
Mr. Brown, also has the “financier role” within his po- 
sition, and that he must play a role with respect to a bank 
president in order to fulfill it. Mr. Brown’s behavior with 
respect to the bank president is still in pursuit of his or- 
ganization’s goal. Similarly, the bank president’s role 
which he plays with respect to Brown is in relation to the 
goal of the bank as an organization. Thus we could draw 
the diagram shown in Figure 5. _ 

From this diagram it can be seen that in the present 
case, two goals and related systems of action exist which 
cannot be accomplished unless a person pursuing a differ- 
ent goal entirely is involved. We should be careful to note, 
however, that a specific other party is not required, but 
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Figure 5. THE ConJuNCTIVE RELATIONSHIP 


BANK FACTORY 


BANK PRESIDENT PRESIDENT FACTORY 
= Position 
1,2 =} Actors 


<—> = Conjunctive Relationship 
—> = Relationship to Goal 


that a class of other parties is. In other words, Mr. Brown 
can accomplish his goal and thus enable his organization 
to accomplish its goal by borrowing money from some 
banker. Any banker willing to lend him the money at the 
proper rate and under the right terms will suffice. Like- 
wise, the banker does not require Brown specifically to 
fulfill his organizational function, but only a class of people 
occupying positions like Brown’s. 

There are therefore two important ways in which an 
extramural role requiring behavior within an organiza- 
tion differs from one requiring behavior outside it. In the 
first place, intra-organizational extramural roles require 
behavior outside a given group towards specific alters, 
while those requiring behavior outside the organization re- 
quire behavior towards one or more of a class of alters. In 
the second place, the alters who are inside the organization 
are all pursuing the same goal while those outside pursue 
different goals.® 

Let us classify the relationship which exists in our 
example of the banker and the firm president as con- 
junctive to denote the fact that in order for one group or 
organization to perform its function or accomplish its 
goal it must have behavior performed in conjunction with 
another group or organization. 

It is obvious that this type of relationship is important 
in linking structural units to each other in communities. 
Like the direct reciprocal relationship, it depends on the 
reflexively reciprocal link between two positions occupied 
by the same actor to join two units in a common structure. 
Such a relationship can be diagrammed in terms of po- 


:. sitions and groups as shown in Figure 6. 


6 When the term goal is used in this paper it is used in the func- 
tional rather than the motivational sense. When we speak of two po- 
sitions or roles as being related to the same goal we mean that they 
are oriented toward the performance of a common function for a 
single social system. That is, the two positions or roles contribute spe- 
cialized parts to the performance of some overall function. Obviously, 
each position or role may have.a specific goal and perform a spe- 
cific function and at the same time contribute to a general goal or 
general function. When the term goal is used it does not mean that 
the occupants of the position are necessarily aware of the goal or 
motivated by it. It simply means the structure of the positions they 
occupy is such that if the behavior implied in their roles is per- 
formed, a certain function is performed for the organization or a 
certain end or goal is reached, 
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Figure 6. A Mutti-OrGANIzATIONAL SITUATION INVOLVING 
THE BILATERAL CONJUNCTIVE RELATIONSHIP 


= Position 
1,2,3 = Actors 
0 = Goal 


O<+~O = Relationship Between Positions 


This type of conjunctive relationship is bilateral and 
consists of a relationship between two persons occupying 
two positions with different goals, neither of which can be 
accomplished except in conjunction with the other. 

Reflexive conjunctivality, which differs from the type 
we have just discussed, is based on the occupancy of two 
or more positions by the same actor, when the goals 
towards which role behavior is directed are different. A 
number of organizations may be joined together by this 
type of relationship to form part of a community struc- 
ture. For example, let us assume that in a certain society 
the head of a given clan or lineage is traditionally the 
high. priest or leader of the sun worshipper cult. Let us 
assume further that the same individual also automatically 
assumes the position of war chieftain if hostilities arise 
with a nearby tribe, and that in addition to this he inherits 
a large number of economic prerogatives. We could say, 
therefore, that in a certain family there exists a set of roles 
within the father-husband position which requires extra- 
mural behavior. 

In other words, it is required that the man occupying 
a certain position in a given clan grouping hold certain 
sets of religious, political, and economic offices in his so- 
ciety. To the individual occupying these positions and per- 
forming these roles, and in all likelihood to other people 
in the society, these various positions are perceived as 
being interrelated. They cannot properly be called re- 
ciprocal since each involves membership in a different 
group and the pursuit of a different goal or the perform- 
ance of a different function. 

Furthermore, the roles could conceivably be performed 
separately. One does not imply and require the other in 
the same sense as do reciprocal roles. In terms of what we - 
have said about reciprocality, these roles and the positions 
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of which they are parts are not specialized aspects of the 
same system of action, but of different systems of action. 

In every society roles occur in such a relationship. For 
example, in our society the father-husband’s provider role 
occurs in conjunction with occupational roles which he 
plays in a group outside the family. In playing the occu- 
pational roles, the father-husband occupies a position and 
plays roles toward members of a work group distinct from 
the family. In this work group the occupational roles 
are directed toward the performance of functions or the 
accomplishment of goals distinct from family functions 
and goals. To go one step further, the occupational roles 
may occur in conjunction with roles as “union member.” 
The “union roles” are structurally distinct from the “work 
roles” of the individual and are directed toward the per- 
formance of distinct functions. Both the relationships be- 
tween the father-husband’s provider role and his occu- 
pational roles, and the relationship between his occupa- 
tional roles and his union roles are reflexive conjunctive 
relationships. 

This discussion defines a second type of conjunctive re- 
lationship, namely, the relationship between two or more 
roles which are played by the same actor but which are 
parts of different systems of action. Since they are played 
by the same actor they are called reflexive conjunctive 
roles. 


Correlative Roles: Still another type of relationship be- 
tween roles needs to be defined. This is the relationship in 
which two roles serve the same purpose, perform the same 
function, or contribute to the accomplishment of a single 
type of goal, but in which they are neither reciprocally re- 
lated, nor conjunctively related. In this case both roles 
are related to the same functional requisite, but are struc- 
turally and behaviorally distinct. 

Examples of this type of relationship, which we will call 
correlative to indicate the fact that both are related to 
the same function, are easy to identify. The father’s role 
as socializer, the school teacher’s role as instructor, the 
priest’s role as teacher, are all roles which perform the 
function of socializing initiates into the culture. Likewise, 
the priesthood role wherever it might occur, whether it be 
in conjunction with a church organization, a family or- 
ganization, or a political unit, serves the same function. 
For example, the President of the United States says pub- 
lic prayers and issues proclamations relating to religious 
observances, the father in a family says grace before food 
is taken and carries out other religious practices, the school 
teacher reads the Bible to her class and leads her pupils in 
prayer. In each case mentioned, the person involved is 
playing a role related to the religious functions of the 
society. All of the roles therefore stand in a correlative 
relationship to each other. 
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GENERAL COMMENTS ON TYPES OF ROLE 
INTERDEPENDENCE 


No type of social system has exclusive rights to one or 
the other of the forms of interdependence we have men- 
tioned. Rather, organizations, institutions and communities 
tend to represent blendings of the different types of rela- 
tionships. In analyzing social systems, however, one may 
choose to focus on one or the other type for special analysis. 

In addition, it can be said that certain forms of rela- 
tionships are predominant in joining one unit to another 
in different types of social systems. It will be the thesis 
of this paper that an organization depends on recipro- 
cality as the primary relationship which binds one struc- 
tural unit to the other, while communities depend largely 
on conjunctive relationships to form the bonds of struc- 
tural unity. In institutions, the correlative relationship 
dominates as the unifying mechanism. In none of the three 
types of systems, however, does a single type of relation- 
ship exist alone. 


ORGANIZATIONS AND THEIR STRUCTURE 


At the beginning of this paper we offered a simple defi- 
nition of a multigroup system, saying that such a system 
consists of two or more groups which are linked to each 
other in a matrix of role relations. We are now able to re- 
vise that definition in light of our recent discussion. A 
multigroup system may now be defined as a social struc- 
ture composed of two or more groups which are linked 
structurally to each other by a network of reciprocal, con- 
junctive, or correlative role relationships. 

Using this definition, it is possible to view an organiza- 
tion as one type of multigroup system, as distinguished 
from communities and institutions as other types of multi- 
group systems. 

Organizations can be defined initially i reference to 
concrete cases, as follows: 


1. Armies 4. Hospitals 
2. Industrial Plants 5. Universities 
3. Government Agencies 6. Department Stores 


In terms of our concepts of reciprocal, conjunctive, and 
correlative relationships, organizations are multigroup 
systems which are held together structurally by reciprocal 
role relations. 

Figure 3 above offers a diagram of the smallest sized 
organization possible. It will be noted that three groups 
are found in this figure. A glance back at the discussion of 
this example, and especially at the definition we are using 
for a group, will show that it is logically impossible to de- 
fine reciprocality as we have done, and to conceive of 
fewer than three groups forming an organization. 
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It is to be observed also from this Figure that Groups A 
and B, a machine shop and a welding shop, are joined to 
each other by their common link with Group C. This com- 
mon link is in the form of a reflexively reciprocal relation- 
ship which places a member of each of the original groups 
in a position in a new group. 

The characteristic that all organizations on our list of 
concrete cases have in common is that in each a number of 
groups with specialized functions pursue a common goal 
or perform a joint function, as in the case of the welding 
and machine shops. Although it is conceivable that each 
of these groups could carry on its activities without the 
existence or presence of the others, this suggestion is mean- 
ingless since they represent specialized aspects of the same 
action process, 

Not only is this true, but each specific group in the 
structure of these organizations is related to other specific 
groups by a linkage of reflexively reciprocal role relations. 
This is an important point since, as we shall see, the struc- 
ture of communities involves related groups, but in their 
case one class of group is related to another class of group. 
Thus, as far as any specific group in one class is concerned, 
any group in the other class will allow fulfillment of its 
function or accomplishment of its goal. 

Organizations, such as those we have listed as examples, 
are, of course, much more complex than we have indicated 
thus far. What we have done is to specify the minimal con- 
dition necessary for a multigroup system to be called an 
organization. It must consist, in brief, of two basic groups 
which pursue a common goal and which are linked to each 
other by a third group which owes its existence to re- 
flexively reciprocal relationships to those original groups. 

Organizations typically consist of a number of sub-or- 
ganizations or sub-systems. This fact can be shown dia- 
grammatically as indicated in Figure 7. 

In this figure both bilateral and reflexively reciprocal re- 
lations can be seen. Bilateral reciprocality exists only 
among the positions within a group and reflexive relations 
between positions in different groups. But more interesting 
to us in this diagram is the relationship between positions 
in this structure which are not linked to each other by either 
of these relationships. For example, what can we say about 
the relationship between a position such as Number 20 in 
the paint and finishing shop and a position such as Num- 
ber 22 in the sheet metal shop, where the two positions 
are not occupied by actors in direct contact. 

If we can now conceive of the organization portrayed in 
the whole of Figure 7 as pursuing a single general goal, or 
performing a single common function, we can identify the 
relationship between these positions as being a type of in- 
direct reciprocality. Both positions contribute to the ac- 
complishment of the same goal, and the performance of 
one presupposes the performance of the other. In fact, our 
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example implies a sequence of role performance such that 
the sheet metal shop stamps out sheet metal parts, trims 
and assembles them, the drill press crew drills holes in 
them, and the paint shop finishes the assembled product 
of the other two shops. Therefore, the actors occupying 
positions 20 and 21 in the paint and finishing shop cannot 
act unless those occupying 22 and 23 in the sheet metal 
shop and 24 and 25 in the drill press crew, act earlier. 
There is a kind of serial interdependence among the three 
groups named and the positions that form their structures. 
This serial interdependence is reflected structurally in the 
fact that a series of reflexively reciprocal roles bring to- 
gether a set of directly reciprocal roles and in so doing 
create a situation of indirect reciprocality between other 
roles, as between 20 and 22. These positions are related to 
each other by a chain of reciprocal relationships including 
both bilateral and reflexive reciprocality. 

Now what of the relationship between such pairs as 20 
and 30, in which one position is not only in an indirect re- 
lationship with the other but in which the two are in differ- 
ent sub-organizations within a larger organization? Here 
it is obvious that the performance of the specific roles 
assigned to 20 in the paint shop are not as closely depend- 
ent on the performance of those assigned to 30 in the cast- 
ing shop as was the case in our previous example of 20 
and 22. The casting shop in which 30 is located works on 
motors, the paint shop which contains position 20 works 
on chassis. At some point in the production process the 
products of the two are joined by a third group, final 
assembly and testing. The activities of these two groups 
go on side by side but not in serial order. 

Let us say then that their activities are collateral instead 
of serial, and that they are collaterally interdependent. In 
order to join these groups to each other by tracing recip- 
rocal relations, we must trace a path through two inter- 
stitial or coordination groups, crossing three links which 
are reflexively reciprocal on the way up and three which 
are reflexively reciprocal on the way down. 

If we turn back to our previous example, that of the re- 
lationship between positions 20 and 22, we will note that 
only one interstitial group and one ascending and one de- 
scending set of reflexively reciprocal relations were re- 
quired to join the positions in question. Thus, we can now 
speak of different orders of reciprocal relationships. The 
order of such a relationship may be defined as one more 
than the number of interstitial groups through which re- 
ciprocality passes in joining one position to another. 

Directly reciprocal and reflexively reciprocal relations 
are both first order reciprocalities. The relationship be- 
tween positions 20 and 22 is second order, and that be- 
tween 20 and 30 is third order. 

On the basis of these facts, organizations may be char- 
acterized by the highest order of reciprocal relations which 
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Figure 7. THe Structure OF AN ORGANIZATION 


= Position 


1,2,3 = Actors 


exists within them. Thus in Figure 3 we have a diagram 
of a second order organization, while in Figure 7 we have 
a third order organization. It should be noted in passing 
that a group is logically a first order organization, since 
in groups all positions are related to all other positions by 
direct reciprocality and by definition do not, of course, 
involve any interstitial group in the link between any two 
positions. 

Likewise, a sub-group may be defined as a zero order 
of organization, since it does not contain all positions in 
the structure of a group and, therefore, one cannot trace 
out every reciprocal relation without considering the whole 
group. 

Returning now to the ideas of serial and collateral in- 
terdependence between the activities of groups, it can be 
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= Bilateral Reciprocal Relationship 
= Reflexive Reciprocal Relationship 


said that serially interdependent groups will always con- 
tain positions which are in no more than a second order 
relationship to each other. On the other hand, collateral 
groups may exhibit any order or relationship between 
positions from second order to Nth order. 


COMMUNITIES AND .HEIR STRUCTURES 


In contrast to social orgenizations which are unified 
into a single structure by reciprocal relationships, com- 
munities are unified by conjunctive relationships. This 
can best be seen if we consider the units which make up a 
community to be groups and organizations. The question 
is, what type of link exists among the various group and 
organizational structures in a community which make it 
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possible for us to speak of “community structure” as an 
entity in itself? 

If we go back to our discussion of the conjunctive rela- 
tionship, it will be seen that one type of link which joins 
groups and organizations to each other in a community is 
the bilateral conjunctive relationship. In this relationship, 


- it will be remembered, a member of one group or organiza- 


tion must perform roles toward a member of another group 
or organization in order to fulfill role expectations. The 
case offered in illustration above is that of the president of 


‘a manufacturing firm who must play roles toward a banker 


outside the manufacturing firm in order to fulfill his role 
within it. In the relationship between industrialist and 
banker, each pursues independent and sometimes con- 
flicting objectives, but pursues them together. Another 
example offered is the case of the housewife who must 
play roles toward department store clerks, grocers, and 
many other individuals outside the family in order to 
fulfill family roles. In each case, the persons in interaction 
play roles directed toward different ends, but play the 
roles toward each other. 

Reflexive conjunctivality, the second major type of rela- 
tionship linking structural units in a community, exists 
when a role that a person plays in one group implies or re- 
quires him to play a different role in another group, but 
when the second role requires the actor to pursue a differ- 
ent goal than the original one required him to pursue. The 
classic example of this type of relationship is found in the 
case of the father-husband’s provider role and his occupa- 
tional role. In order to fulfill the provider role the father- 
husband is required to have an occupation or job. The 
occupation or job requires him to pursue work goals or 
objectives which are distinct from his family provider ob- 
ligations and may at times conflict with them. This estab- 
lishes a reflexively conjunctive relationship between his 
occupational and family provider roles and positions. 

In a similar fashion, a man’s occupational role may re- 
quire him to join the country club, or a union, or a pro- 
fessional organization where he must play roles directed 
toward the accomplishment of ends distinct from those 
toward which his work roles are directed. 

Again, it is obvious that the reflexively conjunctive link 
joins together distinct groups and distinct organizations 
through the mechanism of having the same actor occupy 
positions and play roles in different groups and organiza- 
tions. We can say, therefore, that both types of conjunc- 
tivality have the function of joining distinct groups and 
organizations together into larger and more complex 
structures labeled communities. Thus we can visualize the 
structure of a community as shown schematically in 
Figure 8. 

Before going on to the subject of institutions, it should 
be added that in the above discussion communities have 
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Figure 8. THe Structure oF A COMMUNITY 


been regarded as a particular type of complex social sys- 
tem. No reference has been made to a territorial basis for 
the community. The reason for this is that communities 
are regarded here as social systems which may or may not 
exist within set territorial boundaries. In order for a 
social system to be regarded as a community it must have 
the structural features mentioned above and need not 
necessarily have a territorial base to any greater extent 
than does an organization. It should be obvious that all 
types of complex social structures, and for that matter 
simple ones, occupy geographic space, and depend on that 
space for resources. It is the view of this paper that com- 
munities are no more legitimately regarded as territorial 
groupings than are organizations. The essential distinction 
between these types of systems is a structural one. 


SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The concept of social institution is, of course, essentially 
structural in character. In contrast to the concepts of group, 
organization, and community, however, it employs a dif- 
ferent point of view towards structure. The difference is 
that membership and boundary questions are important 
in the former concepts, and not only unimportant but 
meaningless in the latter. One may be a member of a group, 
organization, or community, but one can hardly be a 
member of an institution. 

This fact is a reflection of the emphasis in the institu- 
tional concept on the idea of functional similarity as op- 
posed to functional difference. An institution consists 
essentially of all behavior patterns related to the perform- 
ance of some essential function for society. If we regard 
roles for a moment as the most elemental form of social 
structure, we may define the content of an institution as 
consisting of all the roles found in the structure of society 
which are related to the same broad functional requisite. 
Thus all roles relating to the exercise of, control over, and 
disposition of power would be classified as parts of the po- 
litical institution, and those relating to sacred objects, 
beliefs, and behavior would be classified as religious. 
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Obviously certain groups and organizations devote most 
of their efforts toward the performance of one or the other 
of these functions. We could say, therefore, that certain or- 
ganizations of roles into positions, groups, and organiza- 
tional structures are primarily parts of given social insti- 
tutions. In like fashion, it can be said that certain roles 
within the structure of a position, and hence of a group or 
an organization, may be related to a given institution, 
while other parts of it are not. Thus the father in a primi- 
tive tribe may be a priest for his family, and perform a 
priesthood role as one of the roles involved in his family 
position. Others of his roles may be related to the economic 
institution and still others may have political significance. 

Looking at institutions in this way, it can be seen that 

as an analytical concept used in the study of social struc- 
ture, it cuts across the concepts of group, organization, and 
community, and across questions of membership, boun- 
daries, and of the inter-relationship between the units, and 
focuses instead on the function performed by a behavior 
pattern. 
Sociologists have used the concept of institution in many 
ways. As a concept it has a long and illustrious history con- 
siderably antedating the earliest formal writings labeled 
sociological. Throughout its history there has been a ten- 
dency to mix under the institutional label the idea of be- 
havior patterns related to a particular functional area, such 
as power, reverence, or procreation, and ideas concerning 
the groups which perform these functions. 

Perhaps the best example of this kind of mixture is found 
in the fact that we refer to the “family” as an institution. 
Actually, it can be argued with some strength that THE 
FAMILY is not an institution at all, but a type of group 
which performs multiple institutional functions, some eco- 
nomic, some political, some religious, and some educa- 
tional. At the same time, if we interpret THE FAMILY 
to mean the institution of kinship and procreation—i.e., 
if we think of the family not as a group but as a set of be- 
havior patterns related to the function of providing society 
with members having social identities—then it takes its 
place alongside politics and religion as one of the social 
institutions. 

For our purpose we will take the point of view that a 
social institution is an integrated system of roles relating 
to the performance of a single major function in relation 
to a single societal requisite. Obviously, if we define an 
institution in this fashion, correlative relationships are the 
links which bind a collection of roles into a system with 
structure. We can say, therefore, that an institution is a 
system of correlated roles, positions, groups, and organiza- 
tional structures. By adding positions, groups, and organi- 
zational structures to our definition we take into account 
the fact that structures composed of reciprocally related 
positions may. be classified primarily as part of a given 


institution. Thus the structure of the Presbyterian Church 
would be primarily part of the religious institution and 
the structure of an industrial plant primarily part of the 
economic institution. 

It is important to note, however, that only the structures 
of these units are regarded as parts of the institution. We 
do not think of the individuals who occupy positions in the 
structures as members of the institution. Institutions are 
analytical, not empirical, entities, and as such represent 
higher order abstractions than the other structural con- 
cepts discussed in this paper. 

Before leaving the concept of institutions, two additional 
observations should be made. The first concerns the fact 
that roles which are related to each other in either the 
reciprocal or conjunctive fashions invariably contain be- 
havior patterns which are part of the same institutional 
structure. This has to be true, since the relationships men- 
tioned are such that individuals are either cooperating in 
the performance of a joint function, as in the case of re- 
ciprocality, or they are cooperating in the performance of 
similar functions which are distinct from each other, as 
in the case of conjunctivality. 

Thus, for example, the father-husband’s provider role 
in the family and his occupational role, which are related 
to each other in a reflexively conjunctive fashion, are both 
“economic” roles, The father’s teacher-socializer and the 
son’s pupil or cultural-neophyte role are both “educational” 
roles. Or the bank president’s “money lender” role and 
the factory president’s “borrower” role are both economic. 
In every case where roles are in a direct structural rela- 
tionship to each other in the structure of a group, organiza- 
tion, or community, they are “parts of the same institu- 
tional structure.” 

This same thing obviously is not necessarily true of all 
of the roles played by the same actor, nor of all of the 
roles two actors play toward each other. The various roles 
which make up the position of an actor in a group may 
have different functions and be related to different insti- 
tutional complexes. Thus the father-husband plays eco- 
nomic, religious, educational, political, procreational, and 
other roles toward members of the family. 

Because of the foregoing point, the units making up in- 
stitutions must be regarded as “paired roles” just as in 
the case of organizations and communities. The paired 
roles may stand in either reciprocal or conjunctive rela- 
tionships to each other, but the link between one pair and 
another is the correlational link. 

The correlational relationship is regarded as important 
in the discussion of social structure not only because of 
its utility in dealing with institutions, but also because it 
allows us to postulate a tendency of roles related to the 
performance of a given function to maintain an internal 
integration through a “strain toward consistency.” What 
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we are postulating is a kind of parsimony in social struc- 
ture such that roles which perform the same function tend 
to be similar in content and to be internally consistent with 
each other. The source of the “strain toward consistency” 
in correlated roles may be found in the fact that the struc- 
ture of an institution consists of a network of reciprocally 
- and conjunctively related pairs of roles which are struc- 
turally organized around the performance of a given type 
of function. The function itself places limits on the struc- 
ture used to accomplish it—the end limits the means. Fur- 
ther limitation is placed on structure by the fact that an 
actor who has learned how to perform a given function in 
one context is likely to apply the same solution to perform- 
ing the function in a different context. By keeping roles 
with similar functions, similar in content, social structure 
is kept “parsimonious.” Fewer norms, fewer different role 
definitions are required to perform the same function under 
such conditions. Furthermore, actors are required, as a 
consequence, to learn a smaller amount of cultural con- 
tent than would be true if correlated roles were permitted 
to vary independently of each other. 

In positing a strain toward consistency in correlated 
roles we are simply saying that the structure of an insti- 
tution tends to maintain an internal consistency. This is 
by no means a new idea in the field of sociology. The only 
thing which is being added here is a description of the units 
between which internal consistency is maintained, and a 
name for the type of relationship which exists between 
these units. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Our purpose in discussing the concepts of “organiza- 
tion,” “community,” and “institution” was to seek a method 
of defining these ideas, using the common concepts of role, 
position, and group. It was felt that if some common basis 
of definition could be found in these lower order concepts, 
a stride would have been taken forward in allowing us to 
analyze, classify and interpret materials available from 
many now specialized areas of research and theory. 

The thesis of this paper is a rather simple one which 
, can be summarized in a set of six propositions involving 
a minimum number of variables. Briefly, it may be stated 
as follows: 


1. There are basically three kinds of relationships which 
exist among units in complex social systems: (a) 
Reciprocal, (b) Conjunctive, and (c) Correlative. 

2. Reciprocal relationships are distinguished from con- 
junctive relationships-on the basis of goal orientation. 
(a) Two units of structure (roles, positions, or 

groups) are reciprocally related when (1) the 
behavior required by one implies and requires 
Fall 1960 


the other, and (2) when both are oriented to- 
ward the same general goal or function. 

(b) Two units of structure (roles, positions, or 
groups) are conjunctively related when (1) the 
behavior required by one occurs in conjunction 
with the behavior required by the other, and 
(2) when each is oriented toward a different 
general goal or function. 


. Both reciprocal and conjunctive relationships can be 
classified into two types, according to whether the 
related roles or positions are occupied by (a) the 
same individual or (b) different individuals. Re- 
flexive reciprocality or conjunctivality occurs when 
the same actor plays both roles, occupies both po- 
sitions, or is a member of both groups. Bilateral 
reciprocality or conjunctivality occurs when different 
actors are involved. 


4. Organizations are complex systems of groups which 
are unified into a single structure by a matrix of re- 
ciprocal relations, both bilateral and reflexive. 


. Communities are complex systems of groups and or- 
ganizations which are unified into a single structure 
by conjunctive relationships, both bilateral and re- 
flexive. 

. Institutions are not empirical social systems, but 
analytical systems whose unity is based on the cor- 
related functions performed by various roles, po- 
sitions, and group structures for society. 


The first five points in the above exposition can be 
illustrated in Figure 9. 


Figure 9. CLAssIFICATION OF RoLE RELATIONSHIPS 


FORM OF 
RELATIONSHIP 


) = Function performed by actors or 
goal pursued by them 
In Figure 9, only two variables are used to distinguish 
two major and four minor types of role relationships. The 
first variable, of course, is the number of different goals . 
pursued or major functions served by the occupants of 
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two or more positions in performing the behavior implied 
by the roles which compose those positions. The second 
consists of the number of different actors occupying the 
positions. 

The most important type of relationship identified in 
this paper, as far as providing a conceptual basis for under- 
standing community and organizational unity is con- 
cerned, is the idea of reflexive social relationships, both 
reciprocal and conjunctive. This concept allows us, on the 
one hand, to define groups as distinct entities with ra- 
tionally and empirically identifiable boundaries, and at 
the same time, to define the mechanism which joins groups 
into complex systems. 

The idea of the interstitial group grows out of this con- 
ception of the reflexive relationship and furnishes us with 
a definition of a type of structural unit which on the one 
hand may be studied using the lower order concepts of 
norm, role and position, and on the other can be treated as 
the crucial structural link between the parts of complex 
systems. 

Both communities and organization are welded into 
unified structures by the mechanism of the reflexive rela- 
tionship combined with the interstitial group which it 
creates. The distinguishing feature between the two types 
of complex systems is found in the goal or motivational 
system around which reflexive relations and consequently 
interstitial groups are organized. 

In order to round out this scheme it is necessary to note 
that the source of reflexive and bilateral relationships 
structurally is found in the character of roles themselves. 
Thus two types of roles found in the structure of positions 


and consequently in the structure of groups have been 
identified. The first type we have called intramural roles, 
to indicate that behavior implied by these roles takes place 
within the group’s boundaries. This type of role accounts 
for bilateral relationships both reciprocal and conjunctive. 

The second type of role we have called extramural to 
indicate that some roles contained totally within the struc- 
ture of a group require behavior outside of the group in 
order for them to be realized in behavior. In this way, the 
extramural role accounts for reflexive relationships both 
reciprocal and collateral. 

By employing the following three sets of concepts, then, 
it is believed that the conceptual and structural relationship 
between norms, roles, positions, groups, and complex sys- 
tems may be defined and analyzed using a single frame of 
reference. The first of these three sets of concepts is that 
of the three basic types of relationships, reciprocal, con- 
junctive, and correlational. The second set of concepts is 
that of interstitial and elemental groups which extends 
the idea of type of relationship and defines types of struc- 
tural units involved in the macro-organization of complex 
systems. The third set of concepts is that of intra and extra- 
mural roles which define the types of structural units in- 
volved in two types of relationships in the micro-organiza- 
tion of the same complex systems. 

It is believed that these three sets of concepts furnish 
a bridge which can be crossed between our study of the 
structure of small groups, on the one hand, and of com- 
plex systems, on the other, and at the same time they pro- 
vide us with a means of studying communities, organiza- 
tions, and institutions using a single frame of reference. 
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THE MARGINAL MAN REVISITED* 


Peter A. JOHNSON 
Linfield College 


Erich Kahler has stated in The Tower and the Abyss 
that “the history of man could very well be written as a 
history of the alienation of man.”! It might also be a 
tenable assertion that the history of man could very well 
be written as a history of the marginal man—especially if 
that concept is applied in its broadest sense, in its many 
and diverse usages. The conditions for marginality are 
ubiquitous. Every society is apparently age-graded to 
some extent, and at least the literate member of a society 
is aware of sanctioned alternative and/or conflicting be- 
haviors. Situational marginality is almost concomitant 
with difference and change, and nearly everyone experi- 
ences marginality to some degree. In addition, if used in 
one of its more restricted meanings, marginality is one of 
alienation’s close cousins, and insofar as Kahler’s state- 
ment is realizable so is the suggested paraphrase. 

However, it is not my. intnstion to present the history of 
the world in marginal terms. My purpose is to discuss the 
situation of those individuals who may be characterized as 
standing in the interstices between or among groups, such 
that they have a feeling of both belonging and not-be- 
longing to particular groups, of both accepting and not- 
accepting the cultures of these particular groups—groups 
that are important to the individuals concerned because of 
their number and/or, of greater moment, their typé. It is 
to the individual in this situation that I shall apply the 
term “marginal man.” If the history of man could not be 
written in terms of this individual, it is my belief that at 
least a large part of the political, philosophical, theological, 
literary, and artistic history of Western Europe and the 
United States in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries is 
illuminated by a consideration of his origins and his fate. 

It would seem that the individual whose situation I have 
described is the most truly marginal of all those to whom 
the name has been given. His is the “secret” marginality of 
which David Riesman has written—as opposed to that 
“open” marginality which is most often described and 
discussed, which is defined and even institutionalized, and 
which is knowingly shared in a way which leads to the 

* Paper read at the annual meeting of the Pacific Sociological 
Association, April, 1960. 

1 Erich Kahler, The Tower and the Abyss: An Inquiry into the 


Transformation of the Individual, New York: George Braziller, Inc., 
1957, p. 43. 
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formation of a “marginal culture.”? Simmel’s “stranger” 
and Park and Stonequist’s “marginal man” are classic 
examples of this open marginality as exemplified by re- 
ligious, racial, and nationality groups which are not com- 
pletely accepted by a dominant culture and whose mem- 
bers are forced into characteristic and shared modes of 
adjustment.® 

\The marginal man with whom I am concerned, however, 
does not identify himself with one of these organized 
adaptations to marginality, even if he is eligible accord- 
ing to the criteria by which they have been established. 
Moreover, these marginal do not necessarily come 
from a traditional minority or disadvantaged group— 
though they are proportionally more likely to be produced 
there than elsewhere and to be, again in Riesman’s phrases, 
“marginal to their marginality” or “a minority within a 
minority.” 

'The individual Jew or Negro in the United States most 
likely belongs to a marginal culture. However, among the 
marginal men to whom my attention has been directed 
there are probably, relative to their representation in the 
total population of the country, more Jews and Negroes 
than Protestants and Caucasians. There would seem to be 
a highly reciprocal relationship between the two mar- 
ginalities: marginal men may form marginal cultures, and 
marginal cultures may contribute to the production of 
marginal men. 

This marginal man has not received as much attention 
from sociologists as the quite visible individual whose 
name he shares. There are many cogent reasons for this 
favoritism: the differential visibility itself; a sociological 
preference for the organized group with an identifiable 


2 On “secret” vs. “open” marginality see David Riesman, “Some 
Observations Concerning Marginality,” in Individualism Reconsid- 
ered, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, pp. 153-165. On the “mar- 
ginal culture” see Milton M. Goldberg, “A Qualification of the 
Marginal Man Theory,” American Sociological Review, 6 (February, 
1941), pp. 52-58. 

3 Georg Simmel, “The Stranger,” in Kurt H. Wolff, (ed.), The 
Sociology of Georg Simmel, Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950, pp. 
402-408 ; Robert E. Park, “Human Migration and the Marginal 
Man,” in Race and Culture, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1950, 
pp. 345-356; Everett V. Stonequist, The Marginal Man: A Study in 
Personality and Culture Conflict, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1937. 

4 Riesman, op. cit. 
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culture as opposed to the isolated individual with his appar- 
ently idiosyncratic ways; and the research problems in- 
volved in investigating very complex and scattered units— 
these are some of the factors that might account for the 
relative neglect of the more marginal marginal. 

It may be also that the phenomenon itself has become 
prevalent enough to have important societal consequences 
only in relatively recent time and relatively limited space; 
or it may be that sociologists have a blind spot in this re- 
gard because they share a “marginal culture” themselves ;° 
or the subject may be considered the proper province of 
the psychologist. In any event, there is no doubt that the 
situation of the marginal man provides many opportunities 
for psychological investigation. 

Whatever the reasons, I believe that much more atten- 
tion could be paid to this marginal man with sociological 
profit. The analysis could proceed from the consideration 
_ of two general questions: what conditions of the social 
structure promote the appearance of these marginal men, 
and what are the consequences of their appearance, both 
for them and for the social structure? 

In relation to the first question, regarding those societal 
conditions which are most conducive to placing individuals 
in this marginal position, it will be recalled that their situa- 
tion was described in terms of their self-image—their own 
feelings of belonging and not-belonging to the relevant 
groups, of sharing and not-sharing in the relevant cultures. 
Thus the question becomes: what circumstances in these 
individuals’ social milieu promote this particular self- 
/ image? It would seem to me that a most important dimen- 
sion in this regard would be the extent to which individuals 
were exposed to bi- or multigroup influences of a conflicting 
or contradictory nature during their socialization. Osten- 
sibly, the greater the exposure to these “objectively” mar- 


ginal circumstances, the greater the potential for subjec- . 


tive, or secret, marginality. In order to visualize this ob- 
jective marginality, a diagram can be made listing all the 
more important group- and status-relationships in the 
subject’s social environment.® 

Such a diagram or list would include a comparison of the 
subject’s father and mother in terms of race, nationality, 
religion, language, socio-economic background, education, 
and other characteristics; a comparison of the character- 
istics of each and/or both of them with those prevalent in 
their society and/or universe of interaction; a comparison 
of the subject’s characteristics and those of his spouse, 


5 See Charles H. Page, “Sociology as a Teaching Enterprise,” in 
Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, and Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr. 
(eds.), Sociology Today, New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1959, pp. 
587-590 


6 It should be mentioned that where the word group is used alone 
in this discussion, it is meant to comprehend the term status or po- 
sition as well, even though there will not be an organized group for 
every pertinent status, 
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when the subject is married; and a consideration of 
whether parental and/or subject mobility has occurred— 
either socially or geographically. As this summary sug- 
gests, the final list of objective possibilities for marginality 
can become quite long. 

The ideal non-marginal type would be subject to few or 
none of the possible bifurcations of his social environment 
included in such a list. In the simplest and most isolated 
societies, where social differentiation is largely limited to 
considerations of age and sex, marginality would also be 
largely limited to those areas, as in the apparently universal 
possibilities for marginality connected with the life cycle.” 
This is apart from the constant potential for conflicts, con- 
tradictions, and tensions within groups—in which case be- 
longing includes the assumption of these problems. How- 
ever, these are shared group and societal problems—con- 
tradictions to which the marginal individual may well be . 
subject in addition to his own difficulties. The problem of 
the marginal man is that he faces his broken world, as far 
he knows, alone. 

To return to our list, any individual who had experienced 
all of the possible dichotomies in his social universe might 
well be expected to feel somewhat marginal and to have a 
rather confused and fragmented self-image. He would be 
the ideal marginal type, and a rare bird indeed. 

Accepting (for a moment) the possibility of a continuum 
of degrees of exposure to bi- or multi-group influences of 
a conflicting or contradictory nature during socialization 
based on such a list of relevant characteristics, I would like 
to introduce a blatant assumption. Sweeping historical and 
pre-historical generalizations are notoriously easy to make, 
difficult to prove or disprove, and open (with justifica- 
tion) to the gravest suspicions—especially as these gen- 
eralizations refer to periods and places remote in time and 
space. But it would seem to me that most people, in most 
times, and in most places, have experienced life as indi- 
viduals who would be situated rather near the non-marginal 
end of the continuum—that is, that this has not been a case 
of normal distribution, but has involved a very definite 
skewing in the non-marginal direction, 

The difficulty with a mere item-count, of course, is that 
it leaves out of consideration the type of items, the degree 
of exposure to the contradictions contained in any given 
set, and the properties of the groups involved. There would 
seem to be a difference in the importance of each item due 
to these and other factors—a difference which has both 
intrinsic and situationally-relevant aspects. The problem 
of weighting the variables, so as to be able to characterize 
one particular combination of incongruencies as more 


7 For an interesting discussion of one of the possibilities for mar- 
ginality connected with the life cycle in our own society see Ken- 
neth Keniston, “Alienation and the Decline of Utopia,” The Amer- 
ican Scholar, 29 (Spring, 1960) , pp. 161-200. 
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likely to produce conscious marginality and a divided self- 
image than another combination, becomes very complex. 

It very well may be that only one, relatively slight in- 
congruency—when measured by our societal standards— 
in a relatively simple social context will produce a strong 
feeling of marginality, while individuals in our own po- 

- tentially complex social environment have developed an 
expectation of, tolerance for, and ability to deal with in- 
congruencies that makes the threshold for a divided self- 
image much higher. That marginality is neither exclusively 
nor always associated with urbanism, modernity, or “civili- 
zation” is indicated by reports concerning members of 
nonliterate cultures on the one hand and research involving 
urban neighborhoods on the other. 

It would seem in general, however, that the greater the 

proliferation of groups and the greater the interaction 
among them in any given social universe the greater the 
potentiality for and actual production of marginal men, 
conditioned by the extent to which these groups represent 
comprehensive world views and by the extent to which these 
world views differ. There are other conditions as well— 
other variables to be considered, some of which have been 
mentioned—but lacking more precise knowledge of their 
influence the statement just made will have to serve as a 
tentative and rather vague, general answer to the first 
question posed. 
. The effects of marginality on the personality of those in- 
dividuals involved have been discussed to some extent by 
Stonequist, Lewin, Newcomb, and others.® However, these 
discussions do not distinguish consistently between the 
marginal man, in the sense of that term being used here, 
and the member of a marginal culture. They do tend to be 
similar in emphasizing that the marginal position has po- 
tentialities for either good or ill in its effects upon the in- 
dividual; that the personality may disintegrate under the 
impact of strong and/or numerous cross-pressures or that 
it may be provided an opportunity for an intellectually 
constructive or aesthetically creative response; and that 
the consequence which is most likely depends upon a num- 
ber of variables whose relative importance, again, is 
unknown. 

: The “problem” consequences of a marginal position 

have been emphasized in the traditional “social disorgani- 
zation” literature. The authors often overlook or choose 
not to mention that the individual may be led to innovate, 
to develop and promote a new personal and/or social 
arrangement which will at least partially resolve his prob- 
lem on a different level. The problematic situation can be 


8 See, for example: Stonequist, op. cit., especially Chapter VI; 
Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social* Conflicts, New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1948, pp. 177-182, and Field Theory in Social Science, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1951, pp. 143-145; and Theodore 
M. Newcomb, Social Psychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 
1950, pp. 538-544. 
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a creative catalyst; “the perplexity, confusion, or doubt” 
which Dewey considered the origin of thinking certainly 
characterizes the marginal position.® 

There would seem to be some agreement that the mar- 
ginal situation which I am discussing cannot long be en- 
dured in its pristine state and that it constitutes, in the 
words of Erich Fromm, “an unbearable situation which 
would make life impossible if it were prolonged.!° Sociol- 
ogy is built on the rock inscribed, “Man is a social animal,” 
and with this goes the assumption that isolation and alone- 
ness, a feeling of non-belonging, creates tensions for the 
individual which must be relieved. The category, “marginal 
man,” will tend to be a very dynamic, transitional one for 
any given individual, one from which he will usually en- 
deavor to move. Aside from the formation of marginal 
cultures, what are some of the ways in which this can be 
accomplished, with their consequences for the individual 
and the social structure? 

One possibility, where the conflicts are not too severe 
and deeply-rooted, might lie in compartmentalization by 
which the individual manages to maintain two rather 
antithetical allegiances by keeping them separated in his 
activities. However, this often requires very adroit manipu- 
lation of both self and environment, and can take a toll in 
psychic strain. 

Another possibility is apathy, or a reduction of tensions 
felt in the situation through withdrawal from conflict- 
laden activities. However, again, if the division is too basic 
more withdrawal is required than can be tolerated, and this 
form of adaptation proves unsuccessful. 

The frustration attendant upon marginality may lead 
to externally-directed aggressive acts or to the internal 
variety, falling into the sado-masochistic pattern discussed 
by Fromm in Escape from Freedom." 

There are various forms of escape from the margin: at 
the extreme, suicide; not quite so far out, mental illness, 
alcoholism, narcotics addiction, and other compulsive be- 
havior; or escape may be found, as particularly described 
by Fromm, by fleeing to a totalitarian commitment, by 
attempting to recover the feeling of belonging in a re- 
ligious, political, or other all-embracing movement. 

An escape into the arts is always a possibility, and prob- 
ably has something to do with the Bohemian-type groups 
which continually reappear in slightly differing guises. 

It is a question whether an individual, once brought to 
awareness of a marginal position, can ever leave it by 
merely abandoning his connections on one side or the 
other of his personal antithesis. It may be true that “you 
can’t go home again,” and for most marginals this is 


® Stonequist, op. cit., p. 155. 

10 Erich Fromm, Escape From Freedom, New York: Rinehart and 
Company, 1941, p. 1940, : 

11 [bid., pp. 141-163. 
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probably not an alternative—they were born into a broken 
world. 

Again, we arrive at a listing—and probably not an ex- 
haustive one—of alternative possibilities without being 
able to specify more exactly the conditions under which an 
individual chooses or is chosen by one of them. The four 
lists of alternatives that can be formulated—one for the 
group complexity of different societies, one for the cross- 
pressures encountered in socialization, one for the per- 
sonality responses to the marginal situation, and one for 
the societal consequences that may be associated with these 
responses—indicate the complexities of working with the 
concept of the marginal man that I have been discussing. 

However, as I have tried to indicate indirectly, I be- 
lieve that this phenomenon and its ramifications provide 
a rich vein to be mined. Many of the concepts which are 
being used quite frequently in sociology at present—such 
as reference group, alienation, anomy, status integration 
and role conflict—could be utilized and, to a certain degree, 
possibly brought to a common focus in the investigation of 


the marginal man. I believe that he has appeared with in- 


creasing frequency, particularly during the last half-cen- 


tury in Western Europe and the United States, and that his 
fate is linked with one of sociology’s most important tasks, 
as stated by C. Wright Mills: the illumination of the rela- 
tionship between personal problems and social issues, of 
what occurs at the intersection of biography and history.1* 

The fields of sociological inquiry in which the marginal 
man may help to provide insight are, I believe, many. 
Deviant behavior, collective behavior, the sociology of 
knowledge, and the sociologies of politics, art, and religion 
come most readily to mind. To be of value, the generalities 
in terms of which I have been talking will have to be made 
more specific by applying this idea to particular problems 
of analysis. Perhaps others may find this means of approach 
valuable, and who knows—it may even turn out to be a 
case of self-examination. 


12 See C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination, New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF ORGANIZATION AND THE THEORY OF THE FIRM 


ArtHurR L. STINCHCOMBE 
Johns Hopkins University 


The argument of this paper is that the theory of the 
firm in economic analysis rests on postulates about organi- 
zations rather than on postulates about people’s motives. 
Consequently, the “non-economic” variables that have to 
be taken into account by the theory of the firm are variables 
of organizational constitutions, rather than variations of 
individual motives. 

By an “organizational constitution” I mean a stable 
and legitimate distribution of powers and responsibilities 
of people and of subunits in the determination of organi- 
zational policy. Within an organization this constitution, 
like the constitution of a state, determines the form of 
political life—who is askéd to accept a policy decision 
without further debate, who can veto a decision, who are 
the “ins” and who are the “outs” in the allocation of jobs, 
who is protected against arbitrary exercise of the powers 
of someone else, and so on. The most significant aspect 
of the organizational constitution is the decision-rule it in- 
stitutionalizes. An organizational decision-rule creates a 
firm utility function partly independent of the utility func- 
tions of members of the organization. For with a political 
decision-making process, the evaluation of alternatives de- 
pends both on what people feel and think and on the 
political process by which a collective decision is reached. 

One main task of the sociology of organizations is to 
describe and explain the variations in the institutionaliza- 
tion of the decision-rules. We are interested in how poli- 
cies get built into the very structure of an organization 
so that a change of certain central policies entails not 
only an administrative decision, but also a redistribution 
of internal political power, a replacement of cadres who 
were committed to the old policy, or a change in institu- 


tional self-definition.' 


The study of organizational constitutions as a support 
for economic theory may be contrasted with the study 
of the “real motives” of entrepreneurs. A typical criticism 
of economists is that the abstraction of the “profit motive” 
is too gross and approximate to be useful in “really under- 


standing” the behavior of the entrepreneur. The econ- 


1 These notions are closely related to John R. Commons’ con- 
cepts of the “working rules” that make up a “going concern.” See 
his Legal Foundations of Capitalism, New York: MacMillan, 1924, 
pp. 134-213, especially pp. 143-153. 
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omists’ ordinary defense is that even though entrepreneurs 
have other motives, profit motives are the most salient in 
business activity. 

The real issue is not whether or not people have other 
motives, but whether these motives lead to different organi- 
zational decision-rules. If the constitution of the firm (or 
of the surrounding society) is such that the greater glory 
of God is a monotonic increasing function of net money 
return, and also such that salary is such an increasing 
function, then religious and careerist motives will yield 
the same organizational decision. 

One of Max Weber’s main theses in The Protestant Ethic 
and the Spirit-of Capitalism? is that partially secularized 
Calvinism makes the greater glory of God an increasing 
function of profits. Other world religions, he argues, 
have a constitution which makes religious virtuosity an in- 
verse function of rational mastery of this world. The so- 
ciological problem is not so much to explain why some 
people want to be religious virtuosi rather than to make 
more money, but why, in some cases, these motives lead 
to the same organizational consequences. Before a critic 
of economics can justify complicating the economic model, 
he has to show that his representation of the motives of 
participants in a firm lead the firm to have a different util- 
ity function, a different organizational decision-rule. 

I argue, then, that economics is interested in the first 
instance in organizational constitutions, and that the 
motives of individuals are only interesting at second re- 
move. Only if personal motives lead to misfunctioning of 
the institutions that are supposed to determine firm pol- 
icy do personal motives become relevant to the theory of 
the firm. And even in this case, they are only relevant if 
the policy making bodies cannot develop mechanisms to 
deal with the deviant motives. 

In order to make this point clearer, we may compare 
two treatments of the same set of firms. One of these treat- 
ments focuses primarily on personal motives; the other 
on institutional decision-mechanisms. I think it will be 
clear that the focus on institutions rather than on personal 
motives serves to predict firm behavior more adequately. 


2 Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 


New York: Scribners, 1930. 


INSTITUTIONS OF SOVIET MANAGEMENT 


David Granick’s Management of the Industrial Firm in 
the USSR® and Joseph Berliner’s Factory and Manager in 
the USSR* both deal with the same set of organizations. But 
there is a clear contrast in their focus of attention. Ber- 
liner focuses on the motives of managers which influ- 
ence their decisions; Granick focuses on the institutional 
structure which mobilizes these motives in the service of 
various organizational decision-rules. 


For example, Berliner makes the following observation: 


In summary, most of the decisions made by managerial 
personnel may be explained by the desire for premiums. 
The most direct way of earning premiums is by fulfill- 
ment of the output plan. Since premiums for fulfillment 
of the output plan may be earned by a number of prac- 
tices which are uneconomic and contrary to the wishes 
of the state, a series of indices of specific aspects of mana- 
gerial activity have been established in order to discour- 
age the use of such practices. The most important of these 
performance criteria is fulfillment of the planned profit 
target, and profit is therefore a goal of management.5 


Here Berliner implicitly refers to an institutional process 
which functions so as to change the premium structure 
when organizational decisions take forms “contrary to 
the wishes of the state.” He shows that the personal mo- 
tives of managers are mainly to be understood, within 
the restricted range of behavior of interest to economists, 
as motives of maximizing premiums. If the premium struc- 
ture is not such that premiums are an always increasing 
function of what the higher bodies want out of the firm, 
then these personal motives lead to “anti-state practices.” 
But these higher bodies then attempt to reconstruct the 
premium system so that it will bring managers into line 
with state goals. 

We may contrast this approach, leaving the institutional 
process implicit, with Granick’s analysis of the same prob- 
lem, namely, financial vs. non-financial criteria of firm 


Of the many non-financial criteria used during the 1934- 
41 period, that of ‘value of product’ seems to have been 
far and away the most important... . In early 1938, the 
Commissar of Heavy Industry announced that the work 
of firms for that year would be judged not only according 
to output. but also by their success in lowering costs and 
achieving proper quality. The implication of this order 
was that these were considerations which had previously 
not been important in evaluation.® 


3 David Granick, Management of the Industrial Firm in the 


USSR, New York: Columbia, 1954. 


4 Joseph S. Berliner, Factory and Manager in the USSR, Cam- 


bridge: Harvard, 1957. 
5Ibid., p. 73. 
6 Granick, op. cit., p. 153. 
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We note first that Granick is explicitly focussing on the 
higher bodies which determine the reward structure, and 
hence fashion the motives of subordinates. It is the criterion 
of reward rather than the strength of desire for reward 
which is the center of attention. And on p. 154 Granick 
uses the fact that “As late as 1944, premiums given to engi- 
neering and managerial personnel were based solely upon 
the index of production-quantity, and not at all on quality, 
cost, or assortment standards” as evidence that the higher 
bodies were institutionalizing a value-of-product decision- 
rule. 

This difference in focus runs throughout the analysis in 
the two studies. For example, Berliner discusses the mo- 
tives of managers to reduce their plans: 


Not only is it disadvantageous to the manager to have a 
higher rather than a lower plan, but there are few off- 
setting incentives which might nevertheless induce him 
to take on a larger plan.” 


But we know that managers do in fact take on larger plans 
year after year. How can we explain this “unmotivated” 
behavior on the part of firms? Granick’s answer is: 


In conclusion, the role given to ‘planning from below’ is 
essentially that of a corrective to the ‘planning from 
above.’ Objections can be made to portions of the pro- 
posed tasks for the firm, suggestions offered for substi- 
tuting one type of product for another, statements pre- 
sented showing required investment and supply. But the 
setting of tasks is basically done from above, where there 
is a greater knowledge of the needs of the economy and 
of the capabilities of the entire industry.® 


If we contrast the treatment of other problems in these 
two studies, in each case we find that Granick looks first 
at who decides how managers ought to behave while Ber- 
liner looks first at what motives managers might have to 
behave otherwise, The question Granick answers is, “What 
decision-rule is being institutionalized here?” Berliner 
answers the question, “Given the decision-rule as institu- 
tionalized, how effective are the mechanisms for mobilizing 
the energies of management?” 

I am here arguing that for the economist, the most impor- 
tant question is that posed by Granick. This is because (as 
Berliner implicitly notes) when the mechanisms fail to mo- 
bilize energies, the higher bodies tend to change the mech- 
anisms in order to make them effective. There is an insti- 
tutional guarantee that whatever the motives of the under- 
lying population, the top authorities will try to warp the 
motives into service of the organizational decision-rule. 
It is this institutional guarantee that provides predictabil- 
ity of market behavior of firms. 


7 Berliner, op. cit., p. 77. 
8 Granick, op. cit., p. 67. 
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The market behavior of the Soviet firm is determined 
by the fact that superior bodies evaluate success accord- 
ing to value of product, and that they have power to set 
standards of premium award, power to give direct orders 
to subordinate firms, power to set plans, power to give 
certain products priority. If either the power relations or 


. the criteria of the higher bodies changed, firm behavior 


would change even though the motives of managers re- 
mained the same. 

This is the crucial test of the usefulness of a non-eco- 
nomic analysis for the economist—which factors would 
have to change in order to change the production and mar- 
ket decisions of the firm? It is hard to conceive of a change 
in the motivation of Soviet managers that would result in 
a cost-minimization decision-rule without any change in 
the behavior of superior bodies; it is easy to conceive of 
a change in the decision-rule higher bodies are imposing 
that would affect firm behavior, without a change in man- 
gerial motivation. 


UNCERTAINTY AND CONFLICT OVER FIRM GOALS 


The institutional differences between firms in the United 
States and in the Soviet Union are relatively obvious. But 
the usefulness of non-economic institutional analysis does 
not rest exclusively on its usefulness in comparisons of 
economic systems. We still need to show that the constitu- 
tions of firms differ within an economy, and that these 
different constitutions lead to different market and pro- 
duction behavior. Then we can legitimately argue that a 
refinement of conventional economic analysis is achieved 
by building variations of firm constitutions into the econ- 
omists’ models of the firm. 

The solution of the systems of equations that yield mar- 
ket equilibria normally involves the assumption that igno- 
rance and error are randomly distributed (or in more 
sophisticated models, thai ignorance is a function of the 
cost of information). A basic sociological postulate is that 
ignorance and error are not randomly distributed, but 
socially patterned. If we can locate situations where differ- 
ences in the constitutions of firms yield differences in the 
patterning of ignorance and error, and where this pattern- 
ing leads to firm decisions that do not maximize money 
return, then we can justify the introduction of sociological 
considerations in the prediction of market behavior. 

One such situation may be suggested if we consider the 
impact of differential estimates of the probability of suc- 
cess of a policy.® As is well known, even if two decision 


® Differential estimates of the probability of success are only 
possible, of course, when the firm is faced with “uncertainty” rather 
than “risk.” Frank H. Knight defines a “risk” as a known and insur- 
able probability. If the probability is known, naturally, different 
estimates of it are impossible. See his Risk, Uncertainty and Profit, 
Boston and New York: Houghton-Mifflin, 1948, pp. 19-20 and 197- 
232. 
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units have the same preference map under certainty, dif- 
ferent estimates of the probabilities of success yield differ- 
ent evaluations of alternatives, and different perceived opti- 
mum decisions. 

A very common phenomenon in firms is conflict over 
policy among subunits of the organization. Sales fights 
with production, enginecring fights with research, pur- 
chasing fights with maintenance, foremen hate the labor 
relations department, and so on throughout the organiza- 
tion. It seems unreasonable to postulate that all these sub- 
units are trying to foist different utility functions under 
certainty onto the firm, It seems more likely that they re- 
gard different aspects of the firm’s activity as problematic, 
and consequently derive different evaluations of alterna- 
tives from a relatively unanimous agreement on the collec- 
tive decision-rule.!° 

But why should we expect subunits to have different 
estimates of the probability of success of different courses 
of action? This is closely related to the question of why 
organizations set up subunits at all, and why they give 
them executive discretion and a place in policy councils. 
It is the job of the sales executive to regard sales as prob- 
lematic. All knowledge of serious risks to the sales posi- 
tion of the firm is supposed to be channeled to him (prin- 
cipally by his subordinates) so that the risks can be dealt 
with. His special responsibility is to pay close attention to 
everything that might disrupt the sales program of the 
firm. His special competence as an executive is to make 
policy recommendations which will handle the problem- 
atic aspects of marketing, in order to provide a reliable 
outlet for the production of the firm. On the other hand, 


_ it is the job of the production subunit to regard as prob- 


lematic the question of whether or not the firm can produce 
goods fast enough and cheaply enough. 

Naturally, an executive who has spent the week in a 
struggle to produce goods cheaply enough finds it difficult 
to regard sales as highly problematic in the Monday morn- 
ing policy meeting. The sales executive who has been trying 
to fill the gap left by the defection of a large customer 
(who perhaps got better scheduling from a competitor) 
has little sympathy with the problem of irregular use of 
machines.! 

Administration of large-scale organizations involves par- 
celing out the problematic aspects of the environment: 
problematic cspects of customer relations to sales, of pro- 


10 Even if subunits are seeking to maximize their own utilities 
(for instance, to increase their chances of promotion), they will 
have to frame their policy arguments in the form of maximizing 
firm utility, They have to convince either “top management” or the 
other subunits that their policy is the right one, and the fact that 
it will increase their own promotion chances is not likely to be a 
very convincing argument. 

11 See the analysis of “identifications” in Herbert Simon, Admin- 
istrative Behavior, 2nd edition, New York: MacMillan, 1957, pp. 
xvii-xviii. 
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duction to line management, of quality of workers to per- 
sonnel, and so on. But this inevitably creates in these sub- 
units a “trained incapacity”"* to regard the jurisdictions 
of other subunits as problematic. And, of course, the other 
subunits return the compliment. 

The differential estimates of probabilities of success, 
derived in a systematic way from the trained incapacity 
of subunits, can create conflicts over firm goals. But this 
division of the labor of worrying would still be of little 
interest to economics if the internal power structure of 
competing firms were identical. If sales and production 
played the same role in policy making throughout an in- 
dustry, then the different evaluations of alternatives by 
sales and production would make no difference in the re- 
sponse of firms to market pressures. The ignorance and 
error made common to all firms in an industry by the poor 
power position of sales, for example, could be regarded 
as an aspect of “the state of the arts,” and could be analyt- 
ically absorbed into the production function. 

But the historical development of firms, the paths taken 
at critical junctures, creates differences among firms in 
their internal power structures. The different decision- 
rules of subunits create different decision-rules in firms, 
depending on the constitutional development determining 
the relative power of subunits. If sales has great power in 
one constitution, the firm will regard sales as problematic; 
if the line has great power in another, then that firm will 


regard low cost production as problematic. 


We may take as an example the development of sensitiv- 
ities to production and sales in the automobile industry.” 
The Ford Motor Company’s social structure gave excep- 
tionally great weight in policy making to production man- 
agement. Top managers were recruited from line manage- 
ment. Henry Ford’s famous dictum that “The customer 
can have any color car he wants, as long as it’s black” re- 
flects this commitment to low cost production before all 
else. The capital equipment of the company reflected this 
predominance of the problems of low cost production, by 
being designed for the most efficient production of current 
models but excessively expensive to retool. 

General Motors, on the other hand, built an organiza- 
tion that was structurally capable of regarding sales as 
problematic. Specialists in sales and product design (as 
opposed to process design) played a larger role in top 
management. Sales was protected from domination by line 
management by such devices as corporate autonomy of 
relevant subunits (e.g., the autonomous financing corpo- 


12 This phrase is Veblen’s. Dewey uses the approximately synon- 
ymous “occupational psychosis.” 

18 This case is analyzed by Philip Selznick, Leadership in Ad- 
ministration, Evanston, Ill.: Row-Peterson, 1957, pp. 109-111. 
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ration). Dealers were organized into policy making coun- 
cils and consulted on various problems of sales planning.'* 

The different political constitution of these firms, as is 
well known, resulted in quite different market behavior. 
As the automobile market developed and as the basic prob- 
lems of mass production were solved, the constitution of 
General Motors was better adapted to continuing success. 
The constitution enabled GM to regard as problematic 
those aspects of the economic environment that were in 
fact problemaiic, namely the sale of cars. 

When Ford’s constitution became so far unfitted for 
the economic environment that the firm’s survival was 
threatened, it was not sufficient for it to “change its mind” 
about the decision-rules it would use. It was necessary to 
undertake a political reconstitution of the firm, involving 
large personnel shifts in the top ranks and a certain amount 
of legal reorganization. 

In this case, as in others that could be adduced, the pat- 
terning of knowledge about problematic aspects of the 
environment among subunits, combined with the internal 
politics of firms, gives varying economic results. The sys- 
tem for distributing policy-making power among subunits 
in the Ford Motor Company made it systematically igno- 
rant of certain aspects of the environment when it made 
policy decisions. This shows not only that ignorance and 
error are not random, but that the non-randomness system- 
atically affected the “optimizing” decision in a major sec- 
tion of the automobile market. 


THE CHOICE OF THE “BEST” PRODUCTION FUNCTION 


The example immediately above requires detailed study 
of the constitutions of particular firms before we can infer 
the economic results. In this section we want to propose that 
some of the differences between industries are attributable 
to a general predominance of one or another type of consti- 
tution. That is, not only do individual firms within an in- 
dustry differ in political structure, but industries as wholes 
have different typical political structures. 

The economic problem to which this analysis is relevant 
is that of the rate of change of the production function in 
different sectors of the economy. The economic model of 
the firm assumes that the optimum production function has 
already been “chosen” by the firm. One of the consistent 
problems of economists, especially those concerned with 
growth, is that this “best” production function is better 
in some parts of the economy than in others. 

Some industries, such as construction and railroads, 
seem to be more “traditional” than others. The rates of 
technological and economic progress seem to be consid- 
erably lower in these industries than in automobile pro- 
duction, telecommunications, steel, or chemicals. This sug- 

14 Cf. the account of General Motor’s “constitution” in Peter 
Drucker, Concept of the Corporation, New York: John Day, 1946. 
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gests that some systematic distribution of ignorance and 
error consistently results in less than optimum use of the 
state of the arts in construction and railroading. 

Our first impulse, perhaps because we would like to be 
able to pass laws to solve our difficult economic problems, 
is to look for a conspiracy to hold to traditional produc- 


- tion processes. Both the railroad and construction indus- 


tries have strong craft unions, and are famous for work 
rules that restrict production and limit labor resources. 
But it seems likely that the economic effect of such prac- 
tices is greatly exaggerated, at least for the United States.1® 

Further, the peculiarities of the labor market are not 
sufficient to explain the relative stagnation of some other 
industries, such as retail and wholesale trade, logging, or 
repair services. These industries do not have strong craft 
unions, nor restrictive work rules, nor equivalents of build- 
ing codes and public utilities commissions. 

In short, the restrictions in the labor market do not seem 
to be a sufficient explanation of the low rates of change of 
productivity in certain sectors of the economy. It is by no 
means clear that they are economically important even 
where they operate, and they do not operate in all stagnant 
sectors. If the social structure of the labor force seems an 
insufficient explanation of differences in production func- 
tions, how can we formulate the problem so that the social 
structure of management becomes a crucial variable? I 
think two aspects of the process of decision on production 
may provide a way into the problem. 

First, we may assume that there exist some criteria for 
deciding whether a given cost function is “satisfactory” in 
the firm.’ We may then ask whether this feeling of “sat- 


isfactory” choice is determined by the level of the cost . 


function or by its differential. That is, the normal expec- 
tation of entrepreneurs or managers might be that this 
year’s production process ought to be about 3 per cent 
more efficient than last year’s process. Or it might be a 
normal expectation that it will cost about as much labor 
time and investment this year as last.'? The problem, then, 


15 Jt has been said that there are two opinions among economists 
on the efficiency of the construction industry: the opinion of those 
who have studied the construction industry and the opinion of 


. those who have studied Alfred Marshall. An estimate by a scholar 


of the first group based on liberal allowances puts the cost effect 
of union work rules and building codes in the worst cities studied 
at no more than 10 per cent of currently known most efficient prac- 
tices. If the construction industry were advancing in productivity 
at the rate of the rest of the economy, this would put the maxi- 
mum delay caused by craft and building code traditionalism at 
about 3 years. See William Haber and H. Levinson, Labor Rela- 
tions and Productivity in the Building Trades, Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1956. 

16 This idea is developed more formally by Herbert Simon in 
Models of Man, Social and Rational, New York: John Wiley, 1957, 
pp. 246-252. 

17 For instance, in the construction industry, estimator’s manuals 
remain in use for several years at a time. Since these manuals rep- 
resent industry-wide descriptions of the production function, it is 
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is: what are the social forces that tend to focus expecta- 
tions on the differential of cost over time, as opposed to 
the level of cost. 

Another restatement of the problem of stagnation is 
that we would like to know the conditions under which 
“search behavior” is prolonged. If social structures exist 
whose function is to search continually for alternative pro- 
duction processes, then we may expect a continuous im- 
provement in the efficiency of production. 

Clearly, staff engineering departments are primarily in- 
volved in “search behavior.” Their justification for exist- 
ence is the difference they make from year to year in the 
productive efficiency of the firm. Their staff position pro- 
tects the “search behavior” from the pressures of the daily 
round of getting production out. 

This “elite” function in management is heavily empha- 
sized in textbooks in engineering.’* For instance, after 
describing how work-flow charts are set up, a textbook for 
production engineering’® goes on: 

The first thing to be done is to challenge every detail of 

the work. This may be done by posing the following kinds 

of questions: 
1. Why is the job being done at all? This should al- 
ways be the first question, and the answer should be 
definitely established in terms of the objective of the 
job before going on. 
2. What is being done? The value of each detail of 
the work as it contributes to the objective should be 
established. 


3. Where is the work being done? Make sure that 
the work place is the most efficient for the necessary 
work, 

4. When is the work being done? The most efficient 
sequence should be established by questioning the de- 
tail of the present sequence. 


5. Who does the work? Be sure that the right person 
is doing the work. 


clear that the publishers, and the entrepreneurs who use the man- 
uals, do not expect that the “best” production function will con- 
sistently get better. Obviously such an industry-wide description 
of the production function in the automobile industry would not 
remain constant from year to year. This expectation of constant 
costs over time leads the construction industry to be “satisfied” 
with its current cost function. 

18 By “elite” function I mean the function of protecting values 
or sensitivities that tend to be swamped by the immediate concerns 
of everyday life. In the society at large, it is an elite function to 
preserve artistic sensitivities, to protect civil liberties, to ensure the 
continuance of idle curiosity. In organizations, these elite func- 
tions are ordinarily the maintainence of standards whose immediate 
value is small, but whose long-run value is great. Most of engi- 
neering, industrial health protection, personnel management, and 
so forth, would be elite functions in this sense. Such long-run in- 
terests are generally protected by staff status (protection from the 
dominance of production authority) and by some sort of profes- 
sional training outside the firm. This notion of “elite” is derived 
from Philip Selznick, op. cit., pp. 119-130. 

19 Edward H. Bowman and Robert B. Fetter, Analysis for Pro- 
duction Management, Homewood, Ill.: Richard D. Irwin, 1957, pp. 
39-41. 
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6. How is the work being performed? Can the work 
be made simpler and easier for personnel and equip- 


1. Can the operation be eliminated? 

2. Can two or more operations be combined? 

3. Can the sequence, place, or person be changed? 
4. Can the remaining tasks be improved? 


These clearly are not bits of knowledge being communi- 
cated to the prospective engineer. They are a prescription 
of a professional orientation, a conception of the job of 
the engineer. They say that the job of the engineer is to be 
dissatisfied with the level of productivity presently obtain- 
ing, no matter how “good” this level is. Otherwise put, 
they say that consistent search for alternatives is the pro- 
fessional mission of the staff engineer, even if the current 
production process is “satisfactory” to line management. 

Similarly, it is clear that research carried on by staff 
scientists tends to change the production function over 
time, by creating new production processes and by creat- 
ing new products. The prevalence of professionals who 
are not proprietors, managers, and officials in a given 
firm or industry should be related to the salience of such 
“systematic dissatisfaction.” That is, a hypothesis derived 
from the above analysis is that relatively stagnant indus- 
tries would have fewer staff professionals than would more 
dynamic industries.?° 

A very rough measure of the administrative phenome- 
non we are trying to locate is the proportion of professional 
workers among all high status administrators. The higher 
the ratio of professional people to proprietors, managers, 
and officials, the more likely is the existence of staff depart- 
ments preserving long-run interests against the press of 
immediate production, Since one of the long-run interests 
protected by professionals”! is the “search behavior” we 
postulate as decisive for the change in efficiency, there 
should be a relation between this index of professionaliza- 
tion and the rate of technical and economic progress of 
the industry. 

We do not have a measure of the rate of change of effi- 
ciency of various industries.”” But I think that the ranking 

20 By “stagnant” here, of course, I refer to technologic.. ua- 
ditionalism. Some of these industries are not stagnant in the sense 
of creating a smaller share of the national product as time goes on. 

21 There are other long-run interests that need to be protected 
by similar structures, such as quality control, safety, or personnel 
standards, 

22 The only place I have looked for one is in the construction 
industry. It seems incredibly difficult to construct an index that 
would render even the subsections of that industry (e.g. house- 
building vs. industrial building) comparable. It is doubtful if any 
adequate index of efficiency for different industries that would ren- 
der them comparable is logically possible; at any rate it is prac- 
tically impossible. However, comparisons of the productivity of a 
single industry over time are much more possible, though changes 
in product may render them difficult. Since the dependent vari- 


able here is the rate of change of productivity, the evidence needed 
to support the contentions is not absolutely impossible to gather. 


in Table 1 by the proportion of all top status workers who 
are professional workers agrees with general consensus 
on the degree to which the industries optimize their pro- 
duction process. The figures reported are only for the in- 
dustries mentioned above. 


Table 1. Per Cent or Top Status WorKers* WHo ARE 
PROFESSIONALS IN SELECTED INpustRIES, U.S., 1950. 


Industry Professionalization 


“Progressive” Industries 
Chemicals and Related 
Tron and Steel Primary Extraction 
Motor Vehicles and Accessories 
Telecommunications 


Wholesale Trade 
Retail Trade 
Repair Services 


®“Top Status Workers” here include Proprietors, Managers, 
and Officials, and Professional, Technical and Kindred Workers. 

b Computed from U. S. Bureau of the Census, Census of the 
Population: 1950, 2 (“Characteristics of the Population”), Part I 
(“U. S. Summary”), Table 134, pp. 290-291. 

¢ Even though the construction industry appears to have rela- 
tively high professionalization, this does not have the effects postu- 
lated above because the professionals are not generally in the same 
firms as are the production processes. Certainly specialty contrac- 
tors, and most general and operative builders, employ few pro- 
fessionals. The professionals in construction are primarily concern- 
ed with product design rather than improvement of the work pro- 
cess. 


The argument here is subject to the objection that the 
rate of possible innovation in an industry determines the 
employment of professionals, rather than the other way 
around, Some evidence to this effect has been presented by 
Hill and Harbison,?* who show that industrial firms which 
have innovated extensively between 1947 and 1955 have 
also increased their employment of professionals during 
the same period. It may be, then, that the low employment 
of professionals in retail trade and railroading, for in- 
stance, is due to the lack of practicable innovations rather 
than the other way around. 

If we look more closely at the data given by Hill and 
Harbison, however, we can partially substantiate our argu- 
ment. Hill and Harbison have three pairs of firms, in three 
industries, for which they give (a) the employment of 
professional and technical people in 1947, (b) a judge- 
ment of the amount of innovation between 1947 and 1955, 
and (c) the employment of professional and technical 
workers in 1955. According to the argument here, the em- 
ployment of professionals in 1947 ought to have been 


23 Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison, Manpower and Inno- 
vation in American Industry, Princeton University Press, Indus- 
trial Relations Section, 1959. 
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higher in those firms which innovated between 1947 and 
1955. According to Hill and Harbison’s argument, the em- 
ployment of professional and technical workers should 
have increased during the period. We may rearrange their 
data to check both these assertions. This is done in Table 2. 


Table 2. Per Cent ProressionaAL EMPLOYMENT Berore OF 

“INNOVATION (1947) anp Per Cent CHANGE IN PROFESSIONALS Em- 

PLOYED Durinc Periop oF INNOVATION (1947-1955) For INNovaA- 
Firms (A) Non-Innovatine Firms (B)@ 


Professional 
Firm Occupations — 


Change 
Counted 1947-1955 


Textile Firm (A) Professional and 
Technical 


(Same) 


Professional and 
Technical 
(Same) 


19.9%  +7.3% 


Textile Firm (B) +16% 
Machinery Firm (A) 
—0.6% 


Machinery Firm (B) +0.3% 


Electric Power Firm (A) 


Professional 
Only 
(Same) 


+1.9% 


Electric Power Firm (B) —0.2% 


8 Reorganized from Samuel E. Hill and Frederick Harbison, 
Manpower and Innovation in American Industry, Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, Industrial Relations Section, 1959, pp. 16-27. 


We observe that in each case the level of employment of 
professional and technical workers at the beginning of the 
period was higher in the innovating firms (labeled “A”) 
than in those firms which did not innovate as much. We 
also observe a tendency for innovating firms to hire new 
professionals at a faster rate than the more stagnant firms, 
in two out of three cases. It seems, then, that both argu- 
ments are supported by the data. Those firms with more 


professionals innovate more rapidly than those with fewer, . 


within the same industry. And those firms which innovate 
more rapidly create more positions for professionals. 

Of course, even if the relation between the strength of 
staff departments and the rate of change of production 
functions were perfectly solid among these industries, it 
would be illegitimate to extend the analysis too far. Uni- 
versities have an exceptionally high ratio of professional 
people to officials, but their efficiency does not tend to in- 
crease rapidly over time. In fact, as soon as a new general 
: idea (like a general proof in mathematics which solves a 
large number of particular problems) makes practical 
tasks easier, universities are no longer interested in the 
tasks. 

An even more serious objection is that the vigor of staff 
departments does not explain cross-national variations in 
rate of technological change. Those German and Russian 
industrial firms which are otherwise comparable to Ameri- 
can firms have, generally, much less vigorous staff depart- 
ments. Yet it is well known that German and Russian in- 
dustrial advance has often been faster than American ad- 
vance. 
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In spite of these limitations, it appears that the model 
of the firm appropriate to the analysis of growth in the 
United States has to include as an element one aspect of 
the constitution of the firm. The degree to which market 
policy is sensitive to new production ideas in various in- 
dustries depends on the power position of elites defending 
long-run firm interests in the typical firm. 

To a certain extent, this is the end of the economist’s 
problem. It is the beginning of the problem of the sociolo- 
gist of organization. For the sociologist, the really interest- 
ing question is how these different constitutions were form- 
ed. Why did professionals become involved in automobile 
production but not in railroading? Are there any system- 
atic relations between the type of commodity or service 
produced and the likelihood of vigorous staff departments? 
What kinds of ownership of firms are most likely to be 
compatible with relatively great power of professionals, 
since professionals do not derive their authority from 
property but rather from publicly certified competence? 
What are the processes that hold the professional elites to 
their long-run responsibilities and prevent them from being 
“assimilated” to the culture of the organization as it 
stands? Or, under what conditions do they become assimi- 
lated? 

To be sure, many of the variables determining the type 
of constitution a firm has will be traditional economic 
variables. For example, it is very likely that the predomin- 
ance of problems of production in Ford’s constitution is 
due to the fact that Ford’s large profits in early years could 
be imputed to innovation in production. We have tried to 
show elsewhere that the low employment of professionals — 
and clerks, and administration by subcontractors, in the 
construction industry are due to such factors as the high 
ratio of inventory capital to productive capital, seasonality, 
variability of demand, and other variables traditional in 
economics.”* 

But in order to understand the relation between being 
a pioneer and being insensitive to customers, or between 
high inventory-productive capital ratios and slow rates of 
change of productivity, we need to understand the inter- 
vening variations in constitutions. Many of the connections 
between “purely economic” variables are connections 
through political processes in firms. 


CONCLUSION 


The central argument of this essay is that the economic 
theory of the firm is normally not concerned with the moti- 
vations of people. It is rather concerned with the institu- 
tions which mobilize whatever motives people have in the 
service of organizational activity. These institutions are 

24“Bureaucratic and Craft Administration of Production: A 


Comparative Study,” Administrative Science Quarterly, 4 (Sep- — 
tember, 1959), pp. 168-187. 
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part of the social structure of firms, rather than part of the 
personalities of entrepreneurs. Firm behavior in markets, 
at least for those firms whose effect is decisive in modern 
times, is organizational behavior. The decisions of organi- 
zations are derivatives of institutionalized decision-rules, 
or of organizational constitutions, rather than derivatives 
of motives. Motives affect decisions only at second remove, 
by tending to undermine or support the institutionalized 
decision-rules. Only when motives lead to an institutional 
restructuring, to a civil war within the organization, do 
they immediatelly affect market behavior. 

We adduced three “arguments by example” in support 
of this contention. First, we compared two studies of Sov- 
iet firms, one of which concentrated on the motives of 
managers. David Granick’s analysis was an analysis of 
the constitution of Soviet firms; Joseph Berliner’s analysis 


was of the motivations of Soviet managers. That is, Gran- 


ick studied the power relations between bodies above the 
firms and the firms themselves, the criteria by which the 
“representatives of the owners” judged the “success” of 
the firm. Berliner studied why individual managers were 
interested in the success of their firms, and the lengths 
they would go to, to make the firm successful. I argued 
that variations in the criteria of success, or in the power 
of higher bodies to impose these criteria, would yield 
different market behavior by Soviet firms. But variations 
in the interest of managers in the success of their en- 
terprise, and their variety of motives for devotion to the 
enterprise, do not necessarily yield different decision-rules 
for the enterprise as a unit. Consequently, these variations 
in motivations are irrelevant to the economist’s problem, 
while the institutionalized decision-rules are not. 


The other two examples attempted to attack the assump- 
tion in the economic model of the firm that ignorance and - 
error are distributed randomly. The structure of organiza- 
tions carrying on firm functions affects the distribution of 
ignorance and error among firms and among industries. 
Consequently, the economic model of the firm has to be 
supplemented by specifying organizational constitutions 
before it becomes an adequate element of a theory of econ- 
omic growth. 

First, subunits of an organization are, by the nature of 
their jobs, differentially ignorant about the environment 
of the organization. As a consequence, variations in the 
power of subunits in different firms (e.g., the predomin- 
ance of line managers in Ford) affect market behavior. 

Second, the prevalence of staff departments, detached 
from the day-to-day press of production, is related to the 
rate of change of the production function. The greater the 
development of these departments, the more continuous 
is “search behavior.” And the more continuous is “search 
behavior,” the more nearly optimum will be the production 
function selected. 

In each of these cases, the market behavior of the firm 
or the industry varies even if the motives of participants 
do not. A man who wants to maximize his income (or, for 
that matter, public welfare) will behave differently if he is 
a Soviet factory manager, a construction entrepreneur, or 
an automobile engineer. It is the constitution of the firm 
he works in that makes the difference. This constitution 
therefore has to be an element in any model that attempts 
to predict firm behavior in markets. 
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THE STRUCTURING OF POWER IN A SUBURBAN COMMUNITY 


Tep C. SMITH 
University of Utah 


Past studies of community power have been concerned 
primarily with the identification of influentials and the 
attributive bases of their power. A prevalent assumption 
has been that community influentials tend to be structured 
into an integrated unit at the apex of a single hierarchy of 
power, and that they exert a unified, pervasive control over 
the course of community decisions. Recent research, how- 
ever, has produced data which suggest that both power and 
its structure in the community are more complex than 
earlier imagined, and that both the bases of community 
power and the integration of influentials is in need of more 
careful examination.’ Bell, in particular, has challenged 
the uncritical acceptance of the notion of cohesiveness of 
community power figures. His argument was essentially 
that it was impossible to answer the question of cohesive- 
ness simply by focusing our attention upon the attributive 
qualities of power elites. 

A number of studies have found evidence of a lack of 
integration among top influentials.? However, these studies 
have been concerned principally with the degree of integra- 
tion and have given little attention to factors in community 
structure contributing to this integration. Form and An- 


tonia have most recently been concerned with this prob- © 


lem but they provide little data relating integration to 
the social structure of the community. Their study concen- 
trates primarily on the participation patterns of influen- 
tials and their degree of consensus on institutional values 


1 Robert E. Agger, “Power Attributions in the Local Community,” 
Social Forces, 34 (May, 1956), pp. 322-331; Roland J. Pellegrin and 
Charles H. Coates, “Absentee-Owned Corporations and Community 
Power Structure,” American Journal of Sociology, 61 (March, 
1956), pp. 413-419; Floyd Hunter, Community Power Structure, 


‘ Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1953; Robert S. 


Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown in Transition, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1937, Chap. 3. 

2 Robert A. Dahl, “A Critique of the Ruling Elite Model,” Amer- 
ican Political Science Review, 52 (June, 1958), pp. 463-469; Daniel 
Bell, “The Power Elite—Reconsidered,” American Journal of So- 
ciology, 64 (November, 1958), pp. 238-250. 

3 Delbert C. Miller, “Industry and Community Power Structure: 
A Comparative Study of an American and an English City,” Amer- 
ican Sociological Review, 23 (February, 1958), pp. 9-15, and “De- 
cision-Making Cliques in Community Power Structure: A Com- 
parative Study of an American and English City,” American Journal 
of Sociology, 64 (November, 1958), pp. 299-310; Orrin E. Klapp 
and L. Vincent Padgett. “Power Structure and Decision-Making 
in a Mexican Border City,” American Journal of Sociology, 65 
(January, 1960), pp. 400-406. 
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and perspectives.* The research reported in this paper ad- 
dresses itself to this problem. An attempt is made to study 
community power within the framework of community 
structure, with the hope that by doing so we should be able 
to gain a better understanding of the bases of power and 
its integration on the community level. 


RESEARCH OBJECTIVES 


A community which has changed rapidly from a rela- 
tively self-contained village to a residential metropolitan 
suburb was selected for study. A uniqueness of such a com- 
munity is that its residents are involved to a great extent 
in activities and relationships outside the community itself. 
An objective of the study was to investigate the effects on 
community power structure of an increasing involve- 
ment of residents outside the community as it becomes 
more suburbanized. A guiding assumption was that the 
amount and kind of involvement in community decision- 
making will be related to the kinds of commitment felt 
toward the local community, and the genuineness of con- 
cern felt for the maintenance of its integrity and unique- 
ness. It was postulated that the determinative influentials 
of the community would be persons who not only possess 
a potential for power, but whose activities, relationships, 
and value-orientations reflect a commitment to the com- 
munity. A lack of commitment could very well result when 
a community is inhabited by residents sensing no vital 
stake in the community. Under these conditions, residents 
are apt to involve themselves in activities and relationships 
which could counter any potentiality for power, regard- 
less of the possession of such an attribute. 

Since economic dominance has been shown to be an im- 
portant attributive potential for power in American com- 
munities, it should be worthwhile to study factors in com- 
munity structure that might have a bearing on the actuali- 
zation of this potential. If the above assumption is correct, 
the extent to which the economic elite of a community will 
occupy positions as top influentials will be related to how 
they are committed to the community, and their integra- 
tion will depend on the sharing of a common economic or 


4 William H. Form and William V. D’Antonio, “Integration and _ 
Cleavage Among Community Influentials in Two Border Cities,” 
American Sociological Review, 24 (December, 1959), pp. 804-814. 
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other vital stake in the local area. It is with this in mind 
that the following hypotheses are stated: 

1. The determinative influentials of a community will 
be persons whose value-orientations, activities, and rela- 
tionships within the community reflect a sense of commit- 
ment to that community. The degree of commitment to 


the community will depend upon the stake one has in the 
local area. 


2. Community power will be structured into a single 
hierarchy, with top influentials integrated as a power unit 
at the apex, only to the extent that the residents are com- 
mitted to the community on the basis of a common stake 
in the community. 


3. Unless the economic elites of a community have some 
vital stake in the local area, they will lack a sense of com- 
mitment to the community, and will tend not to involve 
themselves to any extent in community affairs. Such per- 


sons will not occupy positions of determinitive power in 
the community. 


RESEARCH SETTING 


Northville, a suburban community with a population of 
approximately 18,000 inhabitants, was the setting of this 
study. This community is located about ten miles from 
Central City, and is part of a metropolitan center located 
in the Intermountain West Region of the United States. 
Until the period immediately following World War II, 
Northville had remained a relatively self-contained and 
predominantly rural community. The area was originally 
settled in 1847 by Mormon pioneers who had been sent to 
the location by the Mormon Church to establish a grazing 
place for cattle. Its development has been greatly influenced 
by Mormon thought and doctrine. Although Mormon 
doctrine recognizes the importance of keeping state and 
ecclesiastical authority separated, early Mormon com- 
munities in the region tended to be theocratic. Northville 
was a typical Mormon community in this respect. North- 
ville settlement took place under the direction of the 
prophet-leader of the Mormon Church. The organization 
of the new community was characterized by the authori- 
tarian rule implicit in this leadership. Northville settlers 
perceived themselves to be part of an earthly kindgom 
which the Mormon Church was building. Leadership in 
the community was provided by Mormon church govern- 
ment, through the operation of its all-encompassing Priest- 
hood. The government of the Church gave direction to the 
social, economic, civil, and political, as well as the re- 
ligious, aspects of life in the community. Northville de- 
veloped and grew within this theocratic framework. This 
theocratic emphasis in Mormon doctrine still involves 
local church: leadership extensively in community affairs, 


even though the civil authority of the community is now 
separated from ecclesiastical authority. ; 

Changes in the community since World War II have had 
a particularly significant impact on the community. North- 
ville has suddenly been enveloped by metropolitan expan- 
sion. Although a metropolis has been building up around 
Central City over a relatively long period of time, geo- 
graphical features of Northville’s location have kept it 
separated from this development until recent time. With 
improvements in transportation and communication, 
Northville has now been discovered by suburbanites, and, 
as a consequence, has experienced an increase in popula- 
tion of over 300% in less than ten years. One result has 
been a drop in the proportion of Mormon residents in the 
community from approximately ninety-five per cent in 
1950 to slightly less than eighty per cent in 1959. 

This change is symptomatic of other changes which have 
also taken place. Data drawn from interviews with the 
heads of households in the community indicate that North- 
ville’s residents are gradually developing non-local value 
orientations. Their activities and relationships, which are 
increasingly outside the local community, reflect a decreas- 
ing stake of residents in the community. In addition, the 
community is attracting persons with a relatively higher 
socio-economic status than have heretofore lived in the 
community. Many of the economic elite are now persons 


Table 1. Income or NorTHVILLE RESIDENTS: 
EsTABLISHED AND NEW-COMER 


Established Residents New-comers 

Income Levels 10 Years or 5 to 10 Less Than 
More Years 5 Years 
Under $1,000 0.5% 11% 1.0% 
$1,000-$1,999 6.1% 19% 1.5% 
$2,000-$2,999 2.0% 3.3% 4.4% 
$3,000-$3,999 10.4% 6.3% 7.2% 
$4,000-$4,999 22.5% 12.6% 14.5% 
$5,000-$5,999 20.7% 28.2% 26.1% 
$6,000-$6,999 10.3% 9.4% 14.5% 
$7,000-$7,999 12.1% 12.6% 14.9% 
$8,000-$9,999 5.1% 15.2% 116% 
$10,000 or more 10.3% 9.4% 4.3% 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


whose economic survival is independent of the community 
in which they reside. Inasmuch as Northville has de- 
veloped into a residential suburb, several economic elite 
have been attracted into the community, but large-scale 
industrial or manufacturing firms have not been encour- 
aged to locate there. Therefore, as the functional relation- 
ship of Northville to the larger society has changed, its 
economic elite have become increasingly connected with 
economic organizations outside the community. 

5 Interviews were conducted with a five per cent area-probability 
sample of the adult heads of each dwelling unit in Northville. 
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RESEARCH METHODS 
Identification of Influentials. Questionnaires were taken 


to the formal leaders of civic organizations, to persons in 
important civic offices and heads of important civic com- 
mittees, church leaders, and to the editor of the local 


community newspaper. These persons were assumed to be 


“knowledgeables” of the community. They were asked a 
series of five questions, on the order of those developed by 
Schulze and Blumberg in their Cibola study,® intended to 
elicit their perceptions of determinative influentials in the 
community. From a total of seventy-eight persons nomi- 
nated on this basis, sixteen were selected as the top in- 
fluentials. 

Identical questionnaires were then taken to the influen- 
tials themselves, and they were asked to respond to the 
same series of five questions to elicit their perceptions of 
determinative influentials. The list of persons nominated 
by this group were then compared to the list selected by 
the “knowledgeables,” and found to be almost identical. 
Although there was some disagreement in the order of 
some of the top sixteen influentials, both lists included the 
same persons. It was thereby decided that these sixteen 
persons would be identified as the top determinative in- 
fluentials of Northville. 


Locating Economic Elites. Since past research has tended 
to show economic substance to be an important attributive 
basis of power, an identification of economic elites was 
considered to be necessary to this study. Economic elites 
have been shown to wield considerable influence in Amer- 
ican communities, and generally to be integrated into 


power units. However, economic elites themselves have not 


been subjected to very careful examination. Only by doing 
so can we determine the extent to which their position in 
community power structure is dependent upon factors 
other than economic dominance. 

Other studies have postulated that men of economic 
substance tend to involve themselves actively in community 
affairs because their interests can be vitally affected by 
community action. It is possible, therefore, that such moti- 
vation would be lacking if community action were per- 


‘ ceived as having no significant affect on those interests. 


Such a possibility exists in a suburban community where 
few large economic organizations exist within the com- 
munity. Such a community provides an opportunity to 
study economic elite who are connected with economic or- 
ganizations outside the community, whose welfare is in 
no way affected by community action. 

The economic elite of Northville were defined opera- 
tionally as: (1) those persons who occupied the top po- 


6 Robert O. Schulze and Leonard U. Blumberg, “The Determina- 
tion of Local Power Elites,” American Journal of Sociology, 63 
(November, 1957), pp. 290-296. 
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sitions or organizations employing seventy-five persons or 
more, or (2) those persons who have interlocking mem- 
bership on the boards of directors of three or more organi- 
zations employing seventy-five persons or more, although 
not necessarily occupying the top position, or (3) those 
persons having assets amounting to $750,000 or more. On 
this basis, twelve economic elites were identified within 
the community. Five of the total were the heads of eco- 
nomic firms located within or in close proximity to North- 
ville, and the remainder were heads and executives of 
firms located outside the local habitat area. Each economic 
elite was interviewed to determine something about his 
activities, relationships, perspectives and value orienta- 
tions. They were also asked to respond to the same series 
of five questions previously given the knowledgeables and 
influentials, to elicit their perceptions of the determinative 
influentials of the community. Fourteen of the top sixteen 
nominated by them were the same as those selected by the 
two previously mentioned groups. 


FINDINGS 


Local Community Commitment of Determinative In- 
fluentials. Data from interviews with the sixteen persons 
selected as determinative influentials in Northville show 
them to be persons having a vital stake in the local com- 
munity. Fourteen of the total were found to have local 
economic stakes in the community, and the two having no 
economic stake were nevertheless strongly committed to 
the community because of their positions in the Mormon 
Church. Both held high positions of authority in the local 
Priesthood of the Mormon Church and were direct de- 
scendents of original Mormon settlers in the community. 
Of the fourteen influentials having an economic stake in 
the community, twelve were members of the Mormon 
Church and two were not. 

Although interviews with Northville’s residents as a 
whole indicated an extensive involvement of the popula- 
tion in groups and associational ties outside the com- 
munity, this was not the case for the influentials. All of the 
top influentials were found to be more actively involved 
in interactional associations within the community than 
outside. This applied to both their informal and formal 
relationships. Furthermore, the formal associational mem- 


Table 2. Location or DomMINANT INFORMAL ASSOCIATIONS: 
RESIDENTS AND INFLUENTIALS 


Residents Influentials 
Location Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Within Northville 188 55.6 16 100.0 
Outside Northville 150 44.4 
Total 338 100.0 16 100.0 
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berships of influentials were primarily with organizations 
perceived in the community as being the most important 
in community affairs. The organizations so perceived were 
all of an “interaction-centered” nature.’ That is, they were 
organizations which maximize the chances for interaction 
among their members, as contrasted with “instrumental- 
centered” organizations which maximize the achievement 
of objectives rather than interaction. Service clubs, country 
clubs, and fraternal organizations are interaction-cen- 
tered, whereas professional, commercial, and special-in- 
terest groups are instrumental-centered. 


Table 3. Dominant ForMAL VoLuNTARY ASSOCIATIONS: 
RESIDENTS AND INFLUENTIALS 


Residents Influentials 
Type of Association Number PerCent Number Per Cent 
Local Interaction-centered Assns. 80 23.7 13 76.9 
Local Instrumental-centered Assns. 49 
Non-local Interaction-centered Assns. 25 
Non-local Instrumental-cent’d Assns. 77 22.8 ae 
None 107 316. 23.1° 
Total 338 100.0 16 100.0 


* Although three of the influentials participated little in formal civic organizations 
in the community, all three were, nevertheless, active leaders in the hierarchy of 
the local Priesthood of the Mormon Church. 


Since all but two of the determinative influentials are 
members of the Mormon Church, the condition of Mormon 
dominance is one to which non-Mormon influentials must 
adapt themselves. Influentials, as a matter of fact, show 
greater homogeneity in the characteristic of church mem- 
bership than they do with respect to economic status. The 
Mormon migrant into the community immediately becomes 
a part of a closely knit organization which cuts across the 
entire community. Even though the percentage of Mor- 
mons in the community is dropping, there still remains a 
large, relatively homogeneous population of Mormon resi- 
dents. A high proportion of those having membership in 
the Mormon Church feel a very strong sense of commit- 
ment to their faith. In view of the previous comments on 
the involvement of the Mormon Church and its doctrine 
in the development of the community, it might be expected 
that a good deal of the commitment felt to the Church 
would also be felt to the community itself. This was shown 
to be the case in studying the scores of Northville’s residents 
on an attitude scale measuring a localism-cosmopolitanism 
dimension in behavior. The scale used was based on one 


7 In the Northville study Interaction-Centered groups were found 
to be more important influence centers than were the Instrumental- 
Centered groups. Interaction-Centered groups appear to provide 
influentials with an associational base which assures them a link 
with the population and best facilitates the mobilization of power 
when determinative action is desired. The ability to take determina- 
tive action is apparently less dependent on the number than on the 
type of formal association involvements. 


developed by Merton in his communications research.® 
Mormon residents were considerably more local-oriented 
than were non-Mormon residents. For example, they were 
far more interested in reading the local community news- 
paper than were the non-Mormons. They were also more 
concerned about the significance of events in terms of their 
effects on the community; they were more ethnocentric 
about their community; they measured social popularity 
more in terms of numbers than of the quality of certain 
kinds of contacts and friendships. 


Table 4. Mepian Scores Locat-CosMopo.itaN CoNnTINUUM: 
Mormon anp Non-MorMon 


Resident Prior to 1950 Resident Since 1950 
Church Affiliation Number Score Number Score 
Mormon 123 3.76 163 2.74 
Non-Mormon 2.51 31 1.85 


The Mormon resident thus becomes part of an organiza- 
tional structure which ties its members together and com- 
mits them to the community in spite of their extra-com- 
munity occupational pursuits. Church membership func- 
tions to commit Mormons to the community in a way that 
church membership does not function for the non-Mormon. 
When it is realized that virtually all male members of the 
Mormon Church over the age of twelve hold membership 
in the Priesthood of their church and that the Priesthood 
extends its influence into community affairs by extensive 
involvement in community areas of activity, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand that Mormon dominance in the com- 
munity power structure is more than simply a matter of 
numerical majority. Local officials of the Mormon Church 
are appointed by General Authorities of the Church, but 
are drawn from the local lay membership, with the con- 
sent of the local congregations. The Church is divided into 
geographic units called Stakes, determined on a popula- 
tion basis. Each Stake is presided over by a Stake Presi- 
dent, two councilors, and a quorum of twelve high council- 
men. Each Stake is further divided into Wards, which 
are presided over by a Bishop and two councilors. Ward 
officials are appointed by the Stake authorities with the 
consent of the local congregation. At the time of this study 
the Mormon population of Northville constituted one 
Stake of the Mormon Church, divided into twelve Wards. 
There resides in Northville, therefore, an integrated core 
of residents whose activities direct their attention to the 
local community, and to its traditional uniqueness. The 
non-Mormon resident, being primarily a suburbanite with 


8 Robert K. Merton, “Types of Influeritials: The Local and Cos- 
mopolitan,” Communications Research 1948-49, Paul F. Lazarsfeld 
and Frank M., Stanton (editors), New York: Harper & Bros., 1949, 
pp. 189 ff. 
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cosmopolitan orientations, is not led to feel such a com- 
mitment, even when an active participant in his church. 
The two non-Mormon top influentials were both found 
to be local-oriented and were actively engaged in local in- 
teraction-centered associations. They were, however, per- 
sons whose economic interests could be greatly affected by 


‘community decisions. As a consequence, they have a stake 


in the community that other non-Mormon residents do not 
have. That these two influentials had effectively adapted 
themselves to the condition of Mormon dominance in the 
community is reflected in the fact they did not react nega- 
tively to the fact of that dominance. This was a sentiment 
not shared by most of the other non-Mormons in the 


community. 


Economic Elites and Determinative Power. Historical 
materials dating from the time of settlement in 1848 to 
1959 were examined to determine the extent of involve- 
ment of economic elites in civic and community affairs 
during these years. The economic elites of the earlier 
periods were selected on the basis of their connections with 
the larger economic unitsy banks, or property holdings in 
the community. This was determined by an examination 
of county tax records, the community newspaper dating 
back to 1872, three historical sketches of Northville, sev- 
eral company records, city journals and minutes, and 
records of the Chamber of Commerce. Insofar as the hold- 
ing of formal civic and political offices constitutes an index 
of determinative influence, certain inferences can be made 
about past positions held by economic elites in the power 
structure of the community. The data show that economic 
elites in these earlier periods were persons of considerable 
determinative power. However, there has been a gradual, 
steady decline in the number of economic elites partici- 
pating in the civic and political life of the community. 


Table 5. Economic Dominants IN Pustic Orrice, 1849-1958 


Number of Number of Percentage of 
Period E. i ic Dominants Economic Dominants 

Dominants in Public Office in Public Office 
1849-1892 00 4 80.0% 
1892-1920 6 66.7% 
1920-1950 16 7 438% 
1950-1958 _ 13 4 30.8% 


The data also show an earlier involvement of economic 
elites in formal civic positions on an elective rather than 
an appointive basis. Later periods show a shift to involve- 
ment on an appointive basis only. This is consistent with 
the argument that the economic elites of the community are 
less involved in determinative action now than they have 
been in the past. This shift has occurred concurrently with 
an increasing involvement of economic elites in economic 


matters and social affairs outside of the community. The 
Fall 1960 


Table 6. Distrisution oF Economic Domrnants IN ELECTIVE AND 
AppointivE Orrices, 1892 to 1958 


Number in’ Number in Per Cent in 

Period Elective Appointive Total Appointive 

Office Office Only Office Only 
4 7 57.1% 


only economic elites presently involved in the civic life of 
the community are those connected with economic units 
or owning large property holdings within the community. 
Whereas absentee-unit elites are cosmopolitan-oriented, 
local-unit elites are local-oriented. Absentee-unit elites are 
actively engaged in extended formal and informal interac- 
tion outside the community and do not participate in 
formal determinative roles in the local community. They 
are not perceived by knowledgeables, public leaders, or 
themselves as being determinative influentials. None of 
them was included in the list of top determinative in- 
fluentials identified in this study. It appears that in North- 
ville, unless one has a stake in the community, on an eco- 
nomic or a réeligio-cultural basis, a sense of commitment 
to the community fails to materialize. Many persons, there- 
fore, with an attributive potential for power do not be- 
come influential. Such persons not only lack a sense of 
commitment to the community, but they also interact in 
ways that prevents them from being perceived as influen- 
tials by residents and knowledgeables in the community. 


Table 7. Meptan Scores or Economic ELitEs IN THE 
Locat-CosmMopoLitaN CONTINUUM 


Economic Elites Number Score 
Absentee-Unit Elites z 181 


Local-Unit Elites 5 3.97 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The question of integration of community influentials 
and unified community leadership has been a principal 
concern of this paper. Past research has tended to assume 
community power to be contingent upon the possession 
of some attributive potential for power and has done very 
little to qualify these assumptions by relating them to the 
social structure of the community as a system. It has been 
the position of this paper that neither the basis of the 
power of determinative influentials, nor the factors re- 
lated to their integration, can be adequately understood 
without examining more carefully the actions and orienta- 
tions of influentials against the background of community 
structure. This paper attempts to move analysis to some 
extent in this direction and is based on research completed 
in Northville, a community in the process of becoming 
suburbanized through metropolitan expansion. 
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Although the determinative influentials of Northville at 
present show a relatively high degree of integration, there 
is no support to the notion that this has its basis in the 
sharing of a common attributive potential for power. 
The integration of these influentials, rather, appears to de- 
pend much more on the kind of stake they have in the 
community. 

As long as Northville remained a relatively self-con- 
tained community, with economic elites being dependent 
upon the community for their survival as elites, and the 
residents being dependent upon the economic elites of the 
community for their well-being, the structure of power 
tended to correspond quite closely with the order of eco- 
nomic dominance. During this period of time the economic 
elite were undoubtedly concerned with the direction of 
local decision-making, and therefore involved themselves 
in community actions that would assure them a position 
in the power structure of the community. In addition, the 
entire population of the community was committed to 
Northville as a part of an earthly kingdom in process of 
development. However, metropolitan expansion has begun 
to change this. Northville has become a suburban com- 
munity and is no longer “economically self-contained.” 
The fate of local economic elites is no longer significantly 
affected by community decisions. As a consequence, the 
structuring of community power no longer corresponds to 
the order of economic dominance. There is also evidence 
in the community of a decline in the sentiment of commit- 
ment to the community as a part of an ecclesiastical order. 


This is the result partly of an increasing population of non- 
Mormons in the community, and partly of an increasing . - 
involvement of the community residents in activities out- 
side of the local community. The population still remains 
mostly Mormon, however, and Mormon religious senti- 
ment is still relatively strong in the community. Therefore, 
there exists at present a relatively high degree of residence 
commitment to the community and a general structuring 
of power into a single hierarchy. 

Although the behavior and value-orientations of North- 
ville’s present influentials reflect a common stake they have 
in the community, the data suggest that unified leadership 
within a single hierarchy of power will become increas- 
ingly difficult. Most of Northville’s influentials share a re- 
ligious heritage in the community, and because of the 
nature of that heritage they have remained strongly com- 
mitted to the community. However, as the basis of this 
commitment becomes more dilute in the course of suburban 
development, the general strength of the existing commit- 
ment will weaken and the power structure of the commun- 
ity will furcate. Power in Northville is not now structured 
into a single hierarchy which corresponds with the order- 
ing of economic dominance or any other attributive po- 
tential for power that is not in some way related to the 
community system itself. These conclusions therefore 
suggest that further research in community power struc- 
ture might benefit by paying more attention to the way 
community structure itself is related to the structuring of 
community power. 
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PARENTAL PARTICIPATION IN CHILDREARING AS EVALUATED BY 
MALE SOCIAL DEVIATES 


Paut S. ULLMAN 
Long Beach State College 


A major explanation of deviant behavior that is cur- 
rently utilized stems from the analysis of parent-child re- 
lationships. Here, as the thinking goes, certain types of 
behavior on the part of the parent produce deviant re- 
sponses in the child and/or future adult. This parental be- 
havior has been conceptualized by such terms as overpro- 
tection, rejection, overdomination, overindulgence, and 
the like. In addition to general behavioral problems ex- 
hibited by children, the types of deviancy that have been 
explained by these concepts include juvenile delinquency, 
crime, alcoholism, drug addiction, radicalism, suicide, and 
deviant sexual behavior. For example, Symonds! views 
overprotection as the kind of detrimental parent-child re- 
lationship that is found most often among clients of child 
guidance clinics. He asserts that most parents feel the need 
for giving their children adequate protection, but the be- 
havior becomes pathological when it is carried out to the 
extent that children are rendered dependent and infantile 
and fail to learn how to meet the ordinary hazards of life. 

Symonds’ assertions are reinforced by Levy’s? work 
on maternal overprotection and the findings of separate 
studies by Zimmerman,’ Knight,* Sewell,5 and Witmer®*— 
to mention a few. McKinney,’ Watson,® and Newell,® 


1 Percival Symonds, The Psychology of Parent-Child Relation- 
ships, New York: D. Appleton Century Co., 1939, pp. 160-161. 

2 David M. Levy, “Maternal Overprotection and Rejection,” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, 25 (April, 1931), pp. 886-894. 

3 Anna C, Zimmerman, “Parental Adjustments and Attitudes in 
Relation to the Problems of Five and Six-Year-Old Children,” 
thesis at Smith College School for Social Work, Philadelphia, 1930, 
abstracted in Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1 (June, 1931), 
pp. 406-407. 

4 Elizabeth M. Knight, “A Descriptive Comparison of Markedly 


Aggressive and Submissive Children,” Smith College Studies in 


Social Work, 4 (December, 1933), p. 169. 

5 Mabel Sewell, “Some Causes of Jealousy in Young Children,” 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1 (September, 1930), pp. 
6-22. 

6 Helen Leland Whitmer and Students, “The Childhood Person- 
ality and Parent-Child Relationships in Dementia Praecox and 
Manic Depressive Patients,” Smith College Studies in Social Work, 
4 (June, 1934), pp. 289-377. 

7 Fred McKinney, “Personality Factors of College Students as 
Related to Factors in Personal‘History,” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 23 (November, 1939) , pp. 660-668. 

8 Goodwin Watson, “A Comparison of Effects of Lax Versus Strict 
Home Training,” Journal of Social Psychology, 5 (February, 1934), 
pp. 102-105. 
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stress the importance of overdomination and rejection. 
Taft’ relates over- and underdiscipline to crime, while the 
Gluecks" include both of these and rejection in an attempt 
to explain juvenile delinquency. More recent studies tend 
to stress the effects of rejection on the child. Lewis!” finds 
parental rejection related to “unsocialized aggression” and 
consequent psychological disorders. Rich’? notes the im- 
portance of parental acceptance as a means of avoiding de- 
linquent patterns. In much of this work there is a marked 
tendency to regard overprotection, overdomination, over- 
indulgence, and the like as simply behavioral manifesta- 
tions of rejection. Thus Barbara, in dealing with the prob- 
lem of stuttering, states: 


The reason why a child does not receive adequate love 
and warmth at this stage of development may lie in the 
parents’ incapacity to convey them, because of their own 
problems. This may be expressed openly, in the form of 
hostility toward an unwanted child; in a detached, dis- 
interested, and aloof manner; or camouflaged in the 
form of an oversolicitude or the self-sacrificing attitudes of 
an “ideal” mother.14 


THE PROBLEM 


The study to be reported in this paper deals with the re- 
lation of deviant sexual behavior of adult males to patterns 
of parental participation in childrearing and seeks to de- 
velop a conceptual framework that will make possible a 
more adequate testing of existing propositions as to the 
relation of deviant behavior to childrearing practices. 

At the outset, it is to be noted that there is much con- 
ceptual overlapping in the studies that have been reported 
in the literature. The behavioral referents included under 


9H. W. Newell, “A Further Study of Maternal Rejection,” 
American Journal of Ortho-Psychiatry, 6 (October, 1936), pp. 576- 
589 


10 Donald Taft, Criminology, New York: Macmillan Company, 
1956, pp. 194-203. ; 

11Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck, Unraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, pp. 107-133. 

12 Hilda Lewis, “Unsatisfactory Parents and Psychological Dis- 
orders in Their Children,” Eugenics Review, 47 (October, 1955), 
pp. 153-162. 

13 Gilbert J. Rich, “Childhood as Preparation for Delinquency,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology, 27 (May, 1954), pp. 404-413. 

14 Dominick A. Barbara, “Stuttering,” in American Handbook of . 
Psychiatry Vol. I, New York: Basic Books Inc., 1959, p. 951. 
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one concept in one study often are included under other 
concepts in other studies. For example, Fitz-Simons’ uses 
the item “parent cares for child’s needs to an unusual de- 
gree” among her indicators of overdomination. Others use 
it to refer to overprotection. Again, Symonds includes “ex- 
cessive concern” under overdomination, while Fitz-Simons 
places it with overprotection. The behavioral referents of 
excessive punishment have been included under overpro- 
tection, overdomination, and rejection. Thus, an attempt 
to compare studies utilizing these concepts becomes rela- 
tively meaningless. 

In an effort to minimize conceptual overlapping, an 
effort was made in the present study to develop a con- 
ceptual framework more directly and clearly related to 
the actual behavior of the parent. The common element im- 
plied in the concepts discussed above is that parental be- 
havior is either excessive or inadequate in given areas of 
childrearing. This notion of “too much” or “too little” be- 
havior is applicable to any social role, and in some in- 
stances has occurred frequently enough to warrant such 
general descriptive terms as the “nagging wife,” “ham 
actor,” “laissez-faire leader,” and the like. In each case the 
label refers to excessive or inadequate participation in 
certain behaviors related to the role. With this in mind, it 
was decided to utilize the terms over- and underparticipa- 
tion and apply them to specific areas of childrearing. Be- 
cause of varying norms, the terms are methodologically 
valid only when used in a comparative sense. What might 
be overparticipation in a particular kind of childrearing 
practice for one group might be either adequate or un- 
derparticipation for another. However, when comparing 
groups it is possible to develop operational criteria of 
over- and underparticipation. 

The limitless kinds of parental behavior that might be 
described as childrearing necessitate some attempt at classi- 
fication. The nature of the parent-child relationship lends 
itself to the possibility of a broad two-fold classificatory 
system. Unlike many other social roles, the parental role 
is constantly changing as the family moves through its life 
cycle. All social collectivities in the United States have 
norms which expect the child to achieve adult status and 
an increasing degree of emancipation from his family of 
orientation. As the normative parental behaviors are not 
the same toward the infant as toward the adult in any 
social grouping, the parental role must be geared to a 
changing situation. 

Different theories and practices of childrearing may 
place greater or less emphasis on various aspects of the 
parental role, but two major classes of parental behavior 
must inevitably accompany the change from infant to adult 


15 Marian J. Fitz-Simons, Some Parent-Child Relationships as 
Shown in Clinical Case Studies, Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 643, Columbia University, 1935. 
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status. The first of these may be termed maintenance be- _ 
havior and the second training behavior. Both are used 
here to refer to parental activity in direct interaction with 
the child. 

The primary function of maintenance behavior is to pre- 
serve and ensure the physical well-being of the child. All 
parental activities which are concerned with the provision 
of food, clothing, shelter, care in illness, and protection 
from danger may be included in this category. A sec- 
ondary function of this behavior is related to the mainte- 
nance of the child’s emotional stability and such needs as 
affect, sociability, and status have been given widespread, 
although varying, recognition by various segments of the 
culture. The fulfillment of these needs is differentially em- 
phasized, but never excluded, by all social groupings. Thus, 
positive parental responses to the infant’s cry of discom- 
fort, the youngster’s request for an ice cream cone, and 
the adolescent’s importuning for a fair and adequate liv- 
ing allowance may be included within the concept of main- 
tenance behavior. In each of these cases the parent is 
“giving” in response to a real or imagined need on the 
part of the child. 

In addition to maintaining the child, the parent prepares 
him for adult status. While maintenance behavior is the 
basis for the child’s dependence upon the parent for satis- 
faction of his needs, training behavior teaches the child 
independence. It includes all parental activities directed at 
increasing the child’s self-sufficiency. The earliest train- 
ing efforts of the mother are directed toward the learning 
of communication techniques, physical mobility, and body 
care. In the process of adjusting to the needs of other 
family members the child also learns rules of conduct that 
will enable him to function in other social situations. The 
various forms of discipline are techniques used in train- 
ing behavior. The parent is not “giving” as in mainte- 
nance behavior but rather is expecting, requesting, or de- 
manding certain kinds of responses from the child. The 
function of the discipline is to bring about the desired 
response. 

It should be fairly obvious that maintenance and train- 
ing behavior do not exhaust all of the actions directed at 
the child by the parent. This is not the intent of such a 
breakdown. Rather, it serves to distinguish between two 
major types of parental behavior and provides a means of 
roughly classifying the referents of such concepts as over- 
protection, rejection, etc. For example, excessive fondling 
and physical contact on the part of the mother which has 
been related to the concept of maternal overprotection be- 
comes one of many indicators of overparticipation in main- 
tenance behavior. The father who refuses to have any part 
in the disciplining of his son is underparticipating in one 
aspect of training behavior. 

Applying this frame of reference to the problem of 
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deviant sexual behavior by adult males, there exist eight 
possible combinations that may serve to characterize the 
behavior of their parents. Thus, their mothers may: 


1. Overparticipate in maintenance behavior 
2. Overparticipate in training behavior 

- 3. Underparticipate in maintenance behavior 
4. Underparticipate in training behavior 


In like manner the fathers may: 


5. Overparticipate in maintenance behavior 
6. Overparticipate in training behavior 

7. Underparticipate in maintenance behavior 
8. Underparticipate in training behavior 


The question arises as to whether there is a basis for 
singling out one or more of these combinations and ad- 
vancing them as hypotheses. A review of the existing lit- 
erature indicates some tendencies toward general maternal 
overparticipation and paternal underparticipation in both 
maintenance and training behavior. Strecker, in discussing 
homosexuality, states: 


The mom who gets too much satisfaction from her son’s 
deep attachment to her as his “love object” and prefers 
to continue as his “light of love,” instead of freeing him 
gently by firmly guiding him along the path of normal 
sexual development which ends in mature heterosexual- 
ity, often sows the seeds of latent or even overt homo- 
sexuality in her son.16 


Lundberg?" makes essentially the same point. He asserts 
that homosexuals are “mother-fixated” or the products of 
overdominating and oversolicitous mothers. Fenichel'® 
sees homosexuality as a result of complications in the 
Oedipal complex and stresses the identification of the 
homosexual with his mother. 

Hartogs,’® in a study of 102 deviated sex offenders at 
Sing Sing prison, finds the mothers of rapists to be “sa- 
distic and castrating” toward their sons. Guttmacher? 
agrees with these findings. He describes mothers of rapists 
as “nagging” types of persons. 

Karpman, who has extensively studied the lives of exhi- 
bitionists, describes mothers of these persons as masculine 


‘in behavior: 


They are strong-willed, aggressive, hostile to all males 
but their sons, or they are clinging vines, capitalizing 


16 Edward A. Strecker, Their Mother’s Sons, New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1946, p. 131. 

17 Ferdinand Lundberg and M. Farnham, Modern Woman: The 
Lost Sex, New York: Harper and Bros., 1947, p. 349. 

18 Otto Fenichel, The Psychoanalytical Theory of Neurosis, New 
York: W. W. Norton Co., 1945, ~pp. 328-337... 

19 Renatus Hartogs, “Discipline in Early Life of Sex Delinquents 
and Sex Criminals,” The Nervous Child, 9 (February, 1951), pp. 
167-172. 

20 Manfred S. Guttmacher, Sex Offenses, New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton Co., 1951, p. 36. 
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on their imagined woes, playing a dominant but “hurt” 

role in the family.?1 

Rickles** agrees, stating that exhibitionists have a cas- 
tration complex engendered by a dominating mother. 

Underparticipation on the part of the fathers is given 
less attention in the literature. It is mentioned by East?* 
and Henry” in regard to homosexuality and by Karpman 
in his work on exhibitionism. The previously mentioned 
study by Hartogs describes fathers of rapists as “passive- 
dependent and ego-weak individuals who went into moral 
hiding or actually abandoned their homes.” 

However, not all of the research implies underpartici- 
pation by fathers. Hartogs, for example, finds that fathers 
of fellators and sodomists overparticipate in the discipline 
area although they reject their sons in other aspects of the 
relationship. In short, the existing research on sexual 
deviancy is too inadequate and conflicting to really justify 
the selection of one combination of parental participation 
over another. Further, the same problem of conceptual 
overlapping exists with this form of deviancy as with the 
others. 

Consequently, this study is to be regarded as exploratory 
in nature, with the intent of determining which, if any, of 
the above eight combinations are related to deviant sexual 
behavior. 


SAMPLING AND METHODS 


In conformance with the earlier statement that the con- 
cepts of parental over- and underparticipation should be 
used in comparative studies, control and experimental 
groups were formed from male inmates at a California 
prison-hospital in 1957. The experimental group (S.D.) 
consisted of 325 inmates whose records included in- 
stances of deviant sexual behavior. The cumulative records 
examined contained social histories, psychological and 
psychiatric evaluations, arrest and prison histories, infor- 
mation from friends and relatives, and other pertinent ma- 
terial. Many, but not all, of the men in this group had 
been incarcerated for sexual offenses. The control group 
(N.S.D.) was composed of another 311 inmates whose 
cumulative records did not show any instances of deviant 
sexual behavior. 

The comparisons were effected through the use of a 
questionnaire which recorded data on personal and family 
background factors, as well as the respondent’s evalua- 


21 Benjamin Karpman, The Sexual Offender and His Offenses, 
New York: The Julian Press, 1937, p. 175. 

22 Nathan K. Rickles, Exhibitionism, New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1950. 

23 W. Norwood East, “Sexual Offenders, a British View,” Yale 
Law Journal, 55 (December, 1945), pp. 527-557. 


24 George W. Henry, “Psychogenic Factors in Overt Homosexu- - 


ality,” American Journal of Psychiatry, 93 (January, 1937), pp. 
889-908. 
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tions of the amount of parental participation in selected 
areas of childrearing related to maintenance and train- 
ing behavior during the first sixteen years of their lives. 
These latter items were worded so as to permit either 
two or three possible responses. The terms “too much,” 
“enough,” or “too little” of a given level of parental be- 
havior were utilized for each item to represent overpar- 
ticipation, adequate participation, and underparticipation, 
respectively. 

Such techniques suggest certain methodological limita- 
tions. Not only has a recall method been utilized, but the 
items themselves call for subjective interpretations of the 
parental behavior by the respondents rather than external, 
objective indices. These two limitations are interconnected. 
The recall method can be justified only on the grounds of 
expediency. In order to avoid this it would have been 
necessary to observe and record parental behavior for a 
substantial period of time, as well as following up the lives 
of the children to determine whether or not deviant sexual 
behavior would occur. Such a study would be beyond the 
means of a single investigator. Given the recall method, 
the use of subjective items may be justified on the basis 
that subjects experience a great deal of difficulty in making 
responses to factual items. Many questions will be left 
unanswered and, where answers are given, they are likely 
to be affected by selective perception or “halo effect.” 
Goode and Hatt?5 assert that in a recall situation, objec- 
tive questions show more response errors than do atti- 
tudinal questions. This problem would be heightened for 
the present study, as many of the respondents were in older 
age brackets. 

The Chi Square test was used to determine if significant 
differences existed between the groups in respect to the 
degree of parental participation. The experimental group 
was then broken down into four groups, consisting of 92 
sex psychopaths, 101 homosexuals, 63 pedophiliacs and 
52 rapists. Each of these groups was separately compared 
with the control group to discover if significant differences 
in parental participation existed. 


FINDINGS 
Background Variables 


A number of background variables pertaining to the re- 
spondents, their parents, and other aspects of their family 
life up to age sixteen were ascertained. The purpose of this 
was not only to describe the sample, but to compare the 
groups with the intent of discovering possible intervening 
variables that might affect the test of the hypothesis. The 
general impression given by the results was that the re- 
spondents in the two groups had very similar family back- 


25 William J. Goode and Paul K. Hatt, Methods in Social Re- 
search, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952, pp. 166-167. 
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grounds. The distributions do not reveal any particular - 
differences in respect to family structures, residential back- 
ground, economic status, and personal characteristics of 
the parents. The respondents themselves were very simi- 
larly distributed in respect to age, race or culture group, 
kind of childhood residence, ordinal position in relation 
to siblings, and the existence of a prior alcoholic problem. 
Slight differences existed for religious variables, grade 
placement and I.Q. scores. As might be expected, a good 
many more of the $.D. respondents had never married. 
Because of these similarities, it was felt that the two groups 
were well suited for comparison on items related to parent- 
child relationships. Some of these characteristics are shown 
in Table 1. 


Table 1. SELEcTED ATTRIBUTES OF RESPONDENTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 


N.S.D. S.D. 
Per Per 
No Cent No. Cent 
Race or Culture Group 
White 248 «679.7 254 781 
Negro 25 8.0 34 = 10.5 
Mexican 350113 29 8.9 
Other 3 1.0 8 25 
Family Breadwinner 
Father 221 784 79.1 
Mother 19 6.7 24 8.2 
Both Equally 38 s:«13.5 34—Ss «116 
Childhood Residence 
Rural (including towns up to 


2500 population) 77 
Urban (town 2500 to city 50,000) 85 29.4 78 264 
Urban (city 50,000 and over) _. 106 


Church Affiliation 


No affiliation 73 26.6 54 19.1 

Protestant 145 418 123 43.7 

Catholic 82 298 99 35.1 

Jewish 5 18 6 2.1 
Extent of Family Mobility During 


Respondent's First Sixteen Years 
Moved about once every two 


years or less 83 30.0 WT AW 
Moved about once every 2 to 5 


47 «17.0 47 =16.9 


years 
Moved about once every 6 to 8: 


years 62 223 61 21.9 
Never moved or moved only once 85 30.7 93 8335 


Mean Age of Respondents... 33.2 33.1 
Mean 1.Q. Scores 107.5 104.0 
Mean Number of Brothers...» 1.6 19 
Mean Number of Sisters > 1.5 17 
Mean Age Father at Birth of 

Respondent 30.0 31.4 
Mean Age Mother at Birth of 

Respondent 25.8 26.4 
Maternal Participation 


The comparison of the two groups in respect to ma- 
terial maintenance behavior yielded inconclusive results. 
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There were no significant differences found for four items 
dealing with the amount of attention, concern over prob- 
lems, indulgence, and praise. Two items, “love,” and 
“friendliness and affection” did show significant differ- 
ences in the direction of underparticipation by mothers 
in the S.D. group. The results were also inconclusive in 
respect to training behavior. Here, however, the direction 
of the differences is toward maternal overparticipation. 
Three items dealing with “unreasonable anger,” bawling 
out, and physical punishment had significant differences. 
Four other items pertaining to “excessive bossiness,” 
“criticism,” “success expectations,” and “teaching of right 
and wrong” did not have significant differences. 

The above findings for the mothers were clarified con- 
siderably when the S.D. group was broken down into the 
four groups of sex psychopaths, homosexuals, pedophiliacs, 
and rapists. Separate comparisons of each of these groups 
with the N.S.D. group showed that the homosexual group 
was responsible for the significant differences found in 
the previous comparisons. Table 2 reveals that the sex 
psychopaths, pedophiliacs, and rapists have no items that 
significantly differ from the N.S.D. group on either main- 
tenance or training behavior by mothers. Consequently, 


the significant differences that do exist are due to the re- 
sponses of the homosexuals. In respect to maternal train- 
ing behavior, the direction of all of the findings indicates 
maternal overparticipation. In five of the seven items these 
differences were significant. 


Paternal Participation 


The initial comparisons between the N.S.D. and S.D. 
groups for paternal maintenance behavior revealed sig- 
nificant differences for four out of seven items. The four 
items dealt with the amount of “love,” “praise,” “play,” 
and “friendliness and. affection” shown to the respondents 
by their fathers. The direction of these differences indi- 
cated comparative underparticipation by the fathers in the 
S.D. group. The three other items that did not show sig- 
nificant differences were concerned with the amount of 
“attention,” “indulgence,” and “support in trouble.” 

In respect to training behavior, one item pertaining to 
the amount of “bawling out” had a significant difference 
in the direction of paternal underparticipation by the S.D. 
fathers. Four other items: “bossing,” “teaching right and 
wrong,” “expectation of success,” and “physical punish- 
ment” showed no comparative significant differences. 


Table 2. Tests or IrEms Comparinc N.S.D. RESPONDENTS SELECTED Groups oF S.D. ResponpENTS IN RESPECT 
To MATERNAL MAINTENANCE AND TRAINING BEHAVIOR 


Per Cent of “Too Much” Responses 


N.S.D. 
Maternal Maintenance Items (Nash ) 
ATTENTION 27.6 
(Chi Square) 
CONCERN ABOUT PROBLEMS 18.1 
(Chi Square) 
INDULGENCE 19.6 
(Chi Square) 
PRAISE 19.6 
(Chi Square) 
LOVE 88.1* 
(Chi Square) 
FRIENDLINESS AND AFFECTION 87.5* 
(Chi Square) 
Maternal Training Items 
BOSSING 28.7 
(Chi Square) 
CRITICISM 18.7 
(Chi Square) 
UNREASONABLE ANGER 19.1 
(Chi Square) 
SUCCESS EXPECTATION 22.3 
(Chi Square) 
BAWLING OUT 18.4 
(Chi Square) 
PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT 9.2 
(Chi Square) 4 
TEACHING RIGHT AND WRONG 13.7 
(Chi Square) 


Repis 
(N=92) (Nation) N=68) (N=52) 
21.0 1 22.4 
1.63 (N.S.) .95 (N.S.) 49 (N.S.) 00 (N.S.) 
8.7 23.1 8.0 16.3 
4.48 (N.S.) 2.67 (N.S.) 2.76 (N.S.) .08 (N.S.) 
11.3 16.1 8.8 18.4 
2.96 (N.S.) 2.84 (N.S.) 3.33 (N.S.) 00 (N.S.) 
21.2 15.9 22.0 25.0 
.37 (N.S.) 4.05 (N.S.) 1.04 (N.S.) 2.21 (N.S.) 
81.2 75.0 91.4 91.8 
2.53 (N.S.) 7.97 (1%) .22 (N.S.) .24 (N.S.) 
81.5 73.9 86.4 87.8 
1.86 (N.S.) 8.20 (1%) .00 (N.S.) 100. 
37.9 22.4 22.4 
1.48 (N.S.) 2.88 (N.S.) 5.69 (N.S.) 42 (N.S.) 
19.0 37.2 17.2 22.9 
3.60 (N.S.) 11.26 (1%) 3.43 (N.S.) 46 (N.S.) 
27.8 318 175 20.8 
2.79 (N.S.) 5.48 (5%) .07 (N.S.) 06 (N.S.) 
] 33.3 16.9 18.4 
57 (N.S.) 7.18 (5%) 1.97 (N.S.) 17 (N.S.) 
37.9 24.6 16.7 
83 (N.S.) 15.02 (1%) 1.54 (N.S.) 2.63 (N.S.) 
16.2 22.1 15.8 8.2 
3.23 (N.S.) 8.92 (5%) 3.25 (N.S.) 80 (N.S.) 
6.1 ] 8.2 
5.02 (N.S.) 2.69 (N.S.) 68 (N.S.) 3.00 (N.S.) 


* The percentage for this item is for the “enough” rather than the “too much” category. 
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Table 3. Tests or Ir—Ems Companinc N.S.D. Resronpents wit Groups or S.D. Responpents Respect 
To PATERNAL MAINTENANCE AND TRAINING BEHAVIOR 


Per Cent of “Too Little” Responses 


Paternal Maintenance Items (N ) 
ATTENTION 40.2 37.7 50.0 3 37.0 
(Chi Square) 3.06 (N.S.) 16.14 (1%) 54 (N.S.) .29 (N.S.) 
LOVE 27.1 32.9 43.7 7 
(Chi Square) 92 (N.S.) 7.04 (1%) 06 (N.S.) .00 (N.S.) 
INDULGENCE 26.9 29.5 28.9 
(Chi Square) 39 (N.S.) 5.53 (N.S.) 86 (N.S.) .05 (N.S.) 
FRIENDLINESS AND AFFECTION 34.3 57.5 31.4 37.0 
(Chi Square) 3.41 (N.S.) 12.80 (1%) (N.S.) -11 (N.S.) 
PRAISE 34.8 1 53.6 36.5 41.3 
(Chi Square) 482 (N.S.) 9.29 (1%) 06 (N.S.) 61 (N.S.) 
PLAY 59.1 60.5 79.0 6 
(Chi Square) .03 (N.S.) 9.67 (1%) 13 (N.S.) 1.78 (N.S.) 
SUPPORT IN TROUBLE 29.4 25.4 35.8 
(Chi Square) 01 (N.S.) 1.17 (N.S.) 1.82 (N.S.) 57 (N.S.) 

Paternal Training Items 
BOSSING 24.1 0 29.6 11.8 
(Chi Square) .22 (N.S.) 4.29 (N.S.) 2.93 (N.S.) 2.78 (N.S.) 
TEACHING RIGHT AND WRONG 41.9 51.2 37.2 
(Chi Square) .20 (N.S.) 2.51 (N.S.) 2.26 (N.S.) 00 (N.S.) 
SUCCESS EXPECTATION 40.1 37.3 45.7 27.0 K 
(Chi Square) 7 (N.S.) 3.47 (N.S.) 2.63 (N.S.) 67 (N.S.) 
BAWLING OUT 20.6 33.8 20.5 4 
(Chi Square) 5.76 (N.S.) 6.02 (5%) 63 (N.S.) 1.75 (N.S.) 
PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT 28.9 37.7 6 21.7 
(Chi Square) 2.90 (N.S.) 5.17 (N.S.) .03 (N.S.) 1.03 (N.S.) 


As with mothers, the breakdown of the S.D. group clari- 
fied the findings. Table 3 shows that the homosexual group 
accounted for the significant differences on all items per- 
taining to the fathers. In respect to maintenance behavior, 
significant differences were found on five of seven items. 
The homosexuals reported underparticipation by their 
fathers in comparative amounts of attention, love, friend- 
liness and affection, praise, and play. The direction of the 
results for two items, indulgence and support in trouble, 
was toward paternal underparticipation, but did not have 
any significant differences. 

The findings for training behavior showed that for 
homosexuals the direction of the results indicated paternal 
underparticipation, but the difference was significant for 
only one item, bawling out. As stated earlier, none of the 
other three groups had significant differences for any item. 

These results clearly show that the previous findings 
for the S.D. group as a whole were markedly affected by 
the responses of the homosexual respondents. The sig- 
nificant differences that were found for several items would 
not have appeared had the homosexuals been excluded. 
The clearest pattern displayed by the homosexual respond- 
ents was maternal overparticipation in training behavior 
and paternal underparticipation in maintenance behavior. 
Within these categories, significant differences were found 
94 


for items that measured maternal discipline and paternal 
demonstration of positive feelings such as found in play, 
love, praise, and friendliness and affection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


. The findings support a conclusion that the sexually de- 
viant male inmates surveyed do not differ from other in- 
mates in respect to childrearing practices by their parents. 
This held true as long as the study assumed that all forms 
of sexual deviancy could be combined into a homogeneous 
grouping. Such an assumption is apparently not justified 
as homosexuals, at least, do not appear to have similar 
childrearing experiences. Further, the findings suggest 
a need for breaking the various kinds of deviant sexual 
behavior into groupings or meaningful typologies that 
would better lend themselves to the development of spe- 
cific theories, rather than attempting to deal with sexual 
deviancy as if it were a unified behavioral system. 

Another line of research indicated by the study would 
involve the use of a control group that was not composed 
of socially deviant persons. A non-deviant sample might, 
by comparison, show more striking differences in patterns 
of parental participation in childrearing. 

The picture of an overly aggressive, hostile type of 
mother presented by the homosexual group seems to point 
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toward a fear of women as an important possible etio- 
logical factor in this kind of deviant sexual behavior. In 
this connection Fenichel observes: 
In quite a number of male homosexuals, the decisive 
identification with the mother was made as an “identifica- 


tion with an aggressor,” that is, in boys who were very 
_ much afraid of their mothers.2¢ 


This statement is significant in that it assumes that fear 
of the mother does not preclude identification with her. 
In fact, the writer suggests that children in general tend 
to identify themselves with the parent with whom they 
have experienced the more impressive frustration. Conse- 


26 Otto Fenichel, op. cit., p. 331. 


quently, men with “weak” fathers or no fathers at all are 
more inclined to become homosexual. 

The study would have supported this line of reasoning 
more strongly had the results for the fathers shown under- 
participation in training rather than maintenance be- 
havior. The direction of all the results in the training area 
was towards underparticipation, but only the item per- 
taining to verbal discipline showed a significant differ- 
ence. However, if the results for maintenance and train- 
ing are considered as a whole, the overall impression is 
that fathers of homosexuals were relatively “weaker” than 
fathers in the N.S.D. group. 
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